THE  ECLECTIC. 


ERASMUS  AND  HIS  COLLOQUIES* 

DO  reading  people,  and  in  particular  readers  of  history,  know 
otherwise  than  generally  or  at  second  hand  the  material 
for  gaining  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all 
times,  which  is  to  he  found  in  the  works  of  Erasmus  ?  It  is  the 
sort  of  material  Lord  Macaulay  perhaps  first  set  the  examjde  of 
using  on  a  large  scale  for  the  reproduction  of  the  life  of  the 
time  he  wrote  ahout,  wlien  he  laid  hands  on  the  whole  con¬ 
temporary  literature,  if  we  may  give  that  name  to  everytliing 
written  and  extant — law,  statistics,  sermons,  squihs,  pamjddets, 
songs,  speeches — and  drew  from  tlie  whole  a  representation  of 
what  may  he  called  the  individual  life  of  the  period,  sliowing 
liow  men  fared,  and  felt,  and  talked,  not  only  in  the  palace  and 
the  parliament-house,  hut  in  the  country  mansion,  the  parsonage, 
the  town  lounge,  the  sho]),  the  road.  The  grander  features  of 
such  an  age  as  that  in  which  Erasmus  lived  must,  of  course,  be 
familiar  to  all,  and  yet,  perhaps,  are  scarcely  to  be  realized  in 
their  true  character  unless  we  descend  to  the  smaller  matters  of 
men’s  everyday  thought,  and  conversation,  and  habits. 

And  these  smaller  matters,  in  their  connection  with  the  great 
questions  then  in  agitation,  are  what  the  works  of  Erasmus — 
worthy  to  be  compared  in  their  voluminousness  and  variety 
with  the  whole  mass  of  contemporary  literature  Macaulay  ha^l 
before  him — will  be  found  to  contain;  most  of  all,  perluqjs,  his 
‘  Colloquies,'  in  which  he  comes  forward  not  only  as  the  scholar, 
theologian,  and  critic,  a  chief  promoter  of  the  educational  move¬ 
ment  out  of  which,  as  a  collateral  cause,  the  Reformation  sprang, 
the  ‘  layer  of  the  egg  Luther  hatched,’  but  as  the  spc*ctator  and 
reviewer,  keen,  satirical,  yet  fair  and  not  ungenial,  of  tlie  daily 
life  around  him,  its  fashions  and  follies,  its  sentiments,  oj)inions, 

*  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  By  Charles  Beade. 
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practice,  all  of  wliich  lie  sets  forth  a.s  faithfully,  to  all  appearance, 
and  as  richly,  as  the  same  things  were  set  forth  in  the  ‘  Spectators" 
and  ‘  Tatlers’  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  or  as  they  are  still  in 
our  own  ‘  Friends  in  Council,"  and  the  whole  tribe  of  essays, 
dialogues,  trach^,  and  ‘articles." 

Few  men  were  better  (jualitieil  by  circumstances,  as  well  as  by 
character,  to  enter  into  and  unfold  the  life  of  the  age  in  which 
he  liveil.  From  his  birth  he  Is  himself  a  record  of  some  of  the 
special  conditions  of  that  time.  His  father  had  to  fly  from  his 
native  town  to  i‘scape  the  cloister  to  which  his  parents,  grown 
])ious  in  their  old  age,  had  devoted  the  youngest  of  their  eleven 
sons,  with  the  willing  consent  of  the  ten  elder,  who  took  it — so 
Erasmus  tells  us  in  the  little  autobiography  prefixed  to  the 
‘  Coll(M|uies" — that  if  the  youngest  of  the  family  were  settled  in 
a  comfortable  monasterv,  the  rest  ‘would  never  Ix^  in  want  of 
some  one  to  dine  with."  Flying,  he  left  behind  him,  pregnant, 
a  mistress,  or  secretly-weddt'd  wife.  During  his  absence,  Erasmus 
was  born.  The  father,  deceived  by  false  tidings  of  the  death  of 
his  l)elovod,  though  now  a  thriving  scrivener  at  Rome,  and  an 
independent  man,  took  the  step  he  had  so  long  resisted,  and 
returned  a  ])riest,  to  find  out  the  cheat  that  had  been  practised 
on  him.  There  is  something  truly  touching  in  the  way  in 
which  this  couple,  thus  brought  together  only  to  learn  that  they 
were  for  ever  sundered,  seem  to  have  accepted  their  position, 
and  to  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  education  of  their  little 
son.  Tlu‘  nu>ther,  a  tender  and  a  loving  one,  ius  it  seems,  for 
she  had  foilowi'd  the  boy  to  Deventer,  where  he  went  to  school, 
tlied  tlu'n*  of  the  ]>lague  in  his  thirteenth  year;  the  father,  a 
year  after,  of  grief,  "riien  came  to  the  boy  the  same  struggle 
through  which  his  father  had  pas.sod  before  him,  with  every 
stirt  of  allurement  and  threat  brought  to  bear  on  him  by 
guardians  who  had  wast(‘d  his  patrimony,  to  induce  him  to  take 
uji  the  mona.stic  life.  He  diil  not  know,  he  argued,  what  the 
world  was,  what  a  monasterv  w;is,  what  he  was  himself :  let 
them  give  him  a  few  years  longer  study.  The  guardians  storm, 
rejiroach,  thri‘aten,  coax.  At  last,  weakened  in  mind  and  body 
by  fever,  and  finding  in  the  monastery  of  Steyn,  near  Gouda,  an 
old  schoolfellow,  who  gives  him  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
Jiajipiness  of  the  monastic  state — the  books,  the  leisure,  the 
t]uit‘t,  the  angelic  companionship — he  suffers  himself  to  be  per¬ 
suaded,  ent(‘rs  on  his  novitiate,  and,  though  at  the  end  of  it  still 
inclined  to  leave  the  place,  is  constrained  partly,  as  he  candidly 
avtnvs,  by  false  shame,  partly  by  threats,  ])artly  by  compulsion, 
to  remain  and  take  the  vows.  Such  memories  of  the  blighted 
lives  of  his  parents,  such  experiences  of  his  own,  speak  in  his 
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many  attacks  in  after-life — more  to  bo  wondered  at  for  their 
moderation  than  for  their  severity — on  the  system  and  the  prac¬ 
tices  by  which  ‘  unnumbered  most  fruitful  natures  were  most 
unfruitfully  entombed  and  buried  alive  ;  natures  that  would  have 
1x3en  chosen  vessels  of  God  had  they  been  allowed  to  take  to  the 
life  that  really  suited  them.’* 

Erasmus,  however,  monk  though  he  was  now  become,  was  not 
to  Ixj  a  ‘  fruitful  nature  buried  alive.’  The  Bishop  of  Cambray, 
on  the  look-out  for  a  cardinars  hat,  ‘  which  he  would  have 
gained  but  for  want  of  ready  money,’“|*  needs  a  good  Latinist, 
calls  Erasmus  forth  from  the  monastery  into  his  own  service. 
In  that  service,  and  with  a  dispensation  from  his  vows  as  far  as 
regarded  residence  in  the  moiijxstery,  he  is  sent  to  Paris  to  study 
at  the  University,  with  the  ])romise,  not  to  be  kept,  of  an  annual 
stipend.  In  Paris  he  sees  life  as  students  see  it  ;  reads  hard, 
and  is  hanl  up ;  falls  ill  with  bad  food  and  lodging  ;  finally, 
hunted  out  by  plague  and  poverty,  goes  to  the  scarcely  less 
celebrateil  Louvain,  and  thence,  lured  by  great  ])romises,  to 
England,  where  he  calls  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  friend, 
and  has  Dean  Colet,  More,  and  the  rest  of  the  leading  minds  of 
the  day,  for  his  intimates.  Fine  promises  still  playing  him 
foul,  he  goes  to  Italy,  the  land  he  had  always  longed  to  sec  ; 
sees  Venice,  Padua,  Rome,  whither  he  follows  his  own  fame, 
and  where  he  would  have  made,  he  says,  ‘a  great  fortune,’  but 
fertile  death  of  Henry  VI I.  the  thrifty,  and  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  profuse,  which  led  to  a  return  to  England  on 
the  strength  of  further ‘great  promises’  from  the  promoters  of 
education  there.  Whether  he  thought  these  insufficiently  re¬ 
deemed  by  his  a]i|)ointment  to  the  Lady  Margaret  Professorship 
and  Greek  Lectureship  at  Cambridge,  docs  not  appear  ;  but  four 
years  after  wi‘  find  him  accepting  a  place  at  the  Council  Board 
of  Charles  V.  in  Brabant,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  alternates 
between  Basle  and  Freyburg,  in  intimacy  and  correspondence 
with  those  who  were  acting,  or  by  his  literary  labours  acting 
himself,  on  the  progress  of  that  progressive  and  expanding  time. 
W  e  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  complete  mixing  up  with  tlic 
world  and  the  world’s  ways  than  must  have  been  involved  in 
the  career  of  this  monk.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  more  com¬ 
plicated  connections  with  men  and  things  than  those  which 
carried  this  fine  scholar  and  eager  student  beyond  the  realm  of 
books,  and  made  him  at  once  one  of  the  most  effectual  movers 
and  one  of  thci  most  lively  observers  and  chroniclers  of  the  whole 
life  of  his  generation. 
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And  Erasmus  used  his  opportunities  well.  Not  only  in  a  pure 
satire  like  tlie  ‘  Praise  of  Folly,’  wliere  he  could  not  do  otherwise, 
but  in  the  more  diversified  ‘  C’ollocpiies,’  he  feeds  his  ]X‘n  on  tlie 
facts  of  the  world  about  him.  One  gets  very  little  way  into 
them  without  finding  that  they  are  by  no  means  ‘  imaginary 
conversations,’  but  rather  pictures  of  the  existing  habits  of 
mind  ami  of  life,  seized  and  stereotyped  by  a  sprightly,  and 
pc'iietrating,  and  sympathizing  observer.  They  give  not  merely 
odds  and  ends,  some  of  the  accidents  of  the  life  of  the  age, 
such  as  may  interest  and  satisfy  antiquarianism,  but  the  essential 
features  of  its  character,  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  seek 
in  histor}^  at  once  the  largest  field  for  human  sympathies,  and 
the  most  important  elements  of  any  tme  ])hilosophy  of  human 
life.  ‘Bampiets  profane’  of  rollicking  philosophers,  arguing, 
punning,  gastronomizing  ;  '  bampiets  religious’  of  serious  men, 
talking  over  (piestions  of  divinity  and  philosophy  natural  to  an 
age  of  revival  alike  of  sacred  and  j)rofane  literature, — 

‘  where  retired  Leisure 
In  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure  ;* 

banquets  of  merr\’  tale-tellers  ;  banquets  of  ill-assorted  guests, 
every  one  out  of  sympathy  with  his  neighbour  ;  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  day,  Ileuchlin,  just 
<leceji.sed  ;  a  courtship ;  a  maiden  set  upon  the  ‘angelical  life’  of 
the  cloi.ster,  arguing  with  the  friend  of  the  family  who  seeks  to 
undeceive  her ;  the  siime  maiden  undeceived,  after  trial,  in 
regard  to  the  angelicalness  of  the  life  lived  in  some  cloisters,  and 
rejoicing  in  her  escape  ;  a  hap]>y  and  unhappy  wife  ;  a  soldier 
and  a  Carthusian,  a  true  and  j)ious  monk,  one  of  many  such,  the 
salt  yet  remaining  in  the  all  but  jnitrescent  body  of  the  Church  ; 
the  lK)ld  shot  with  the  long  bow  and  the  matter-of-fact  man ; 
the  sailor  and  his  varns ;  travellers  talking  over  inns  and  inn- 
keepers ;  poets  and  wits  capping  quotations ;  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  man  seriously  set  forth  and  reverently ;  old  men 
talking  over  the  days  when  they  were  young ;  genuine  Fran¬ 
ciscans,  tndy  rich  in  their  poverty,  suiting  their  case  against  the 
hostility  ot  parish  priests  and  careless  people  ;  an  ignorant  abbot 
and  a  leiirned  lady  ;  bridal  compliments  ;  practical  joking — a 
ghost  got  up  to  be  exorcised  ;  im])ostures  in  alchemy  and  horse- 
tlesh  ;  mendicancy  ;  a  young  mother  and  her  (piestions  of 
children’s  health  and  bringing-up  ;  pilgrims  and  despisei’S  of 
pilgrimage ;  tish-eating  fasts  and  the  butcher’s  interests ;  a 
death-lH.‘d  with  friars  lighting  for  the  ill-gotten  goods  ;  another, 
in  contrast,  such  as  a  Christian’s  death-bed  should  be ;  a 
dialogue  in  the  shades  below  on  the  doings  of  the  upper  world ; 
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a  mnrriasfc  d-lcMUode,  sad  as  Hoi^artli’s  ;  a  bully,  showing  his 
religion  by  carrying  abo\it  a  hciivy  voluine  of  the  Gospels,  with 
whicli  he  thiiiups  friars  tm  the  liead  ;  the  pretemler  to  nobility  ; 
dice-])laying  ;  a  senate  of  women  ;  late  and  early  risers  ;  a  dull 
preacher;  a  stingy  rich  man;  a  ‘seraphic’  funeral;  such  is 
the  assemblage  of  scenes  and  figures  moving  acn-oss  the  stage  of 
life  as  Erasmus  saw  and  mixed  with  it,  which  he  has  left  us, 
photographed  for  our  inspection,  in  this  most  prolix  but  teaching 
lK>ok. 


We  propose  to  call  up  a  few  of  these  scenes,  by  which  we  can 
glance  through  the  fiction  into  the  facts  of  that  time  ;  to  give  a 
few  extracts  from  these  ‘  Collo(}uies,’  which  men  read,*  and 
laughed  or  sighed  over  then,  fast  as  they  issued  from  Erasmus’s 
prolific  pen,  just  as  we  now  read,  and  laugh,  or  sigh  over  the 
pictures  of  our  own  life  in  the  writings  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray. 
The  speakers  shall  put  off  their  Jjatin  dress,  their  coarseness, 
and  some  at  least  of  their  prolixity.  And  if  the  few  dialogues 
selected  reveal  more  or  less  of  the  great  religious  (piestions  then 
in  agitation,  they  will  be  none  the  less  fair  specimens  of  the 
whole  bulky  collection,  and  of  the  whole  life  of  that  time,  which 
was  evidently  so  ])enetrated  by  those  (piestions  thjit  little  inter¬ 
course  among  either  the  uneducated  or  the  educated  can  be 
conceived  into  which  they  did  not  enter. 

The  first  extract  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  popular  saint- 
worship  of  the  day,  and  of  the  revulsion  from  it  which  it  was 
at  the  same  time  working  in  the  minds  of  the  more  thoughtful 
and  educated. 


THE  SHIPWEECK. 

ANTONIUS,  ADOLPHUS. 

******* 

^  Anf.  A\"hat  were  the  rest  doing? 

‘  Ad.  Some  were  too  sea-sick  to  do  anything :  tlie  rest  were 
making  all  sorts  of  vows.  There  was  an  Englishman  who  promised 
mountains  of  gold  to  our  Lady  of  Walsingham  if  he  got  safe  ashore. 
Others  were  making  vows  to  the  true  cross  in  such  and  such  a 
place  ;  others  to  ]\lary,  (Jiieen  in  such  and  such  a  place.  They  think 
the  vow  doesn’t  hold  if  the  place  isn’t  named. 

‘  Anf.  Absurd !  as  if  the  saints  weren’t  in  heaven. 

^  Ad.  Some  promised  to  become  Caithusians.  One  man  vowed  a 
pilgrimage  to  St.  James  of  Compostella,  bareheaded  and  barefooted, 
with  no  clothing  but  a  coat  of  mail,  and  no  food  but  what  he  begged 
by  the  way. 


*  In  1527  alone,  24,000  copies  of  the  *  Colloquies  *  were  printed  and 
sold. — llallam. 
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And  Erasmus  used  his  opportunities  well.  Not  only  in  a  pure 
.satire  like  the  ‘  Praise  of  Folly,’  where  he  could  not  do  otherwise, 
but  in  the  more  diversified  ‘  C’ollocpiies,’  he  feeds  his  |X‘U  on  the 
facts  of  the  world  about  him.  One  gets  very  little  way  into 
them  without  finding  that  they  are  by  no  means  ‘  imaginaiy 
conversations,’  but  rather  pictures  of  the  existing  habits  of 
mind  ami  of  life,  seized  and  stereotyped  by  a  sprightly,  and 
pfuietrating,  and  sympathizing  observer.  They  give  not  merely 
odds  and  ends,  some  of  the  accidents  of  the  life  of  the  age, 
such  as  may  interest  and  satisfy  antiquarianism,  but  the  essential 
features  of  its  character,  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  seek 
in  history  at  once  the  largest  field  for  human  sympathies,  and 
the  most  important  elements  of  any  tme  philosophy  of  human 
life.  ‘  Bampiets  profane’  of  rollicking  philosophers,  arguing, 
punning,  gastroiiomizing  ;  ‘  bampiets  religious’  of  serious  men, 
talking  over  questions  of  divinity  and  philosophy  natural  to  an 
age  of  revival  alike  of  saci\*d  and  profane  literature, — 

‘  where  retired  Leisure 
In  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure 

banquets  of  merr\’  tale-tellers ;  banquets  of  ill-assorted  guests, 
every  one  out  of  sympathy  with  his  neighbour  ;  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  day,  Reuchlin,  just 
dece.'ised  ;  a  courtship  ;  a  maiden  set  upon  the  ‘angelical  life’  of 
the  cloister,  arguing  with  the  friend  of  the  family  who  seeks  to 
undeceive  her ;  the  siime  maiden  undeceived,  after  trial,  in 
regard  to  the  angelicaliiess  of  the  life  lived  in  some  cloisters,  and 
njoicing  in  her  escape  ;  a  ha])]>y  and  unhappy  wife  ;  a  soldier 
and  a  Carthusian,  a  true  and  pious  monk,  one  of  many  such,  the 
salt  yet  remaining  in  the  all  but  ]nitrescent  body  of  the  Church  ; 
the  lK)ld  shot  with  the  long  bow  and  the  matter-of-fact  man ; 
the  .sailor  and  his  yarns ;  travellers  talking  over  inns  and  inn- 
kee]X‘rs ;  poets  and  wits  ca]>ping  quotations ;  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  man  seriously  set  forth  and  reverently ;  old  men 
talking  over  the  days  when  they  were  young ;  genuine  Fraii- 
ciscan.s,  tndy  rich  in  their  poverty,  stating  their  case  against  the 
hostility  ot  parish  priests  and  careless  people  ;  an  ignorant  abbot 
and  a  learnetl  lady  ;  bridal  compliments  ;  practical  joking — a 
ghost  got  up  to  be  exorcised  ;  impostures  in  alchemy  and  horse- 
llesh  ;  mendicancy ;  a  young  mother  and  her  (piestions  of 
children’s  health  and  bringing-up  ;  pilgrims  and  dcspisei-s  of 
pilgrimage ;  fish-eating  fasts  and  the  butcher’s  interests ;  a 
death-bed  with  friars  fighting  for  the  ill-gotten  goods  ;  another, 
in  contra.st,  such  as  a  Christian’s  death-bed  should  be;  a 
dialogue  in  the  shades  below  on  the  doings  of  the  upper  world ; 
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a  mnrriac^c  a-lu-inode^  sad  as  Hoi^artli’s  ;  a  bully,  showing  his 
religion  by  carrying  about  a  heavy  volume  of  the  Gospels,  with 
which  he  thumps  friars  on  the  head  ;  the  pretender  to  nobility  ; 
dice-j)laying  ;  a  senate  of  women  ;  late  and  early  risers  ;  a  dull 
preacher;  a  stingy  rich  man;  a  ‘seraphic’  funeral:  such  is 
the  assemblage  of  scenes  and  figures  moving  across  the  stage  of 
life  as  Erasmus  saw  and  mixed  with  it,  which  he  has  left  us, 
photographed  for  our  ins2)ection,  in  this  most  prolix  but  teaching 
l)ook. 

AVe  ])ropose  to  call  up  a  few  of  these  scenes,  by  which  we  can 
glance  througli  the  fiction  into  the  facts  of  that  time  ;  to  give  a 
few  extracts  from  these  ‘  Collocpiies,’  which  men  read,*  and 
laughed  or  sighed  over  then,  fast  as  they  issued  from  Erasmus’s 
prolific  pen,  just  as  we  now  read,  and  laugh,  or  sigh  over  the 
pictures  of  our  own  life  in  the  writings  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray. 
Tlie  speakers  shall  ])ut  off  their  Jjatin  dress,  their  coarseness, 
and  some  at  least  of  their  prolixity.  And  if  the  few  dialogues 
selected  reveal  more  or  less  of  the  great  religious  (piestions  then 
in  agitation,  they  will  be  none  the  less  fair  specimens  of  the 
whole  bulky  collection,  and  of  the  whole  life  of  that  time,  which 
was  evidently  so  ])enctrated  by  those  ipiestions  that  little  inter¬ 
course  among  either  the  uneducated  or  the  educated  can  be 
conceived  into  which  they  did  not  enter. 

Tlie  first  extract  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  popidar  saint- 
worship  of  the  day,  and  of  the  revulsion  from  it  which  it  was 
at  the  same*  time  working  in  the  minds  of  the  more  thoughtful 
and  educated. 

THE  SHIPWRECK. 

AXTONIUS,  ADOLPHUS. 

^  #  #  #  #  #  * 

^  Ant.  Wliat  were  the  rest  doing? 

‘  Ad.  Some  were  too  sea-sick  to  do  anything :  tlio  rest  were 
making  all  sorts  of  vows.  There  was  an  Englishman  who  promised 
mountains  of  gold  to  our  Lady  of  Walsingham  if  he  got  safe  ashore. 
Others  were  making  vows  to  the  true  cross  in  such  and  such  a 
place ;  others  to  Mary,  (Juecn  in  such  and  such  a  place.  They  think 
the  vow  doesn’t  hold  if  the  place  isn’t  named. 

‘  Ant.  Absurd !  as  if  the  saints  weren’t  in  heaven. 

Ad.  Some  promised  to  become  Caithusians.  One  man  vowed  a 
pilgrimage  to  St.  James  of  Compostella,  bareheaded  and  barefooted, 
with  no  clothing  but  a  coat  of  mail,  and  no  food  but  what  he  begged 
by  the  way. 

*  In  1527  alone,  24,000  copies  of  the  ‘  Colloquies  *  were  printed  and 
sold. — llallam. 
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‘  Anf.  Did  no  one  remember  Christopher  ? 

‘  Ad.  1  heard  one  man,  and  1  couldn’t  help  laiighiug,  who,  with  a 
loud  voice,  lest  the  saint  shouldn’t  hear  him,  vowed  to  St.  Chris¬ 
topher,  who  stands  in  the  great  church  in  Paris  more  like  a  mountain 
than  a  statue,  a  wax  candle  as  big  as  himself.  As  he  kept  bawling 
out  this  vow,  a  friend  who  stood  by  jogged  his  elbow  and  said, 
“Take  care  what  you  promise:  if  you  sell  all  you  have,  you  won’t 
be  able  to  pny  such  a  vow.”  The  other,  dropping  his  voice,  that 
Christopher  mightn’t  hear,  answered,  “  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool : 
do  you  think  1  mean  it  ?  If  1  once  get  to  laud,  I  won’t  give  him  a 
tallow  dip.” 

‘  Anf.  Wliat  a  thick-head  !  A  Dutchman,  1  suppose. 

*  Ad.  No;  one  of  Zealand. 

♦  *#**#* 

‘  Anf.  And  what  did  you  do  ? 

*  Ad.  I  went  straight  to  my  Father,  and  said  the  Paternoster.  No 
saint  hears  more  quickly  or  more  willingly  than  He. 

*  Anf.  Put  didn’t  your  conscience  check  you?  Weren’t  you 
afraid  to  call  Him  Father  whom  you’ve  otiended  by  so  many 
sins  ? 

‘  Ad.  To  tell  the  truth,  my  conscience  did  frighten  me  a  little ;  but 
1  soon  recovered  courage,  thinking  within  myself.  No  father  can  be 
so  angry  w  ith  a  son  as  not  to  take  him  by  the  hair  and  pull  him  out 
if  he  sees  him  struggling  in  a  torrent  or  a  lake.  ]lut  among  all 
there  was  no  one  so  quiet  as  a  woman  wuth  an  infant  at  her  breast. 

‘  Anf.  AVhat  did  she  do  ? 

‘  Ad.  She  was  the  only  one  who  neither  cried  out,  nor  wept,  nor 
made  vows:  she  only  prayed  in  silence.  .  .  .  IMeauwhile,  an  old 
priest  gets  up,  bids  us  prepare  for  a  swim,  and  then,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  sliip,  preaches  to  us  on  Gerson’s  five  points  ‘  con¬ 
cerning  the  utility  of  confession,*  w'arning  all  to  prepare  for  death. 
There  was  a  Dominican  with  him.  To  these  all  who  wished 
confessed. 

‘  Anf.  And  you  ? 

^  Ad.  1  confessed  in  silence  to  God.* 


The  fatuities  of  relics  and  relic-carrying,  fast  falling  into  con¬ 
tempt,  seem  to  have  had  their  counterparts  among  those  wdio 
scorned  them  :  the  hook  which  so  many  hearts  thirsted  for,  wdth 
others  merely  took  the  place  of  the  ‘wood  of  the  true  cross’  and 
the  like,  or  was  carried  about  as  an  ostentatious  intimation  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  bearer,  somewdiat  as  w^e  have  seen  in  our 
own  days  the  cross  adopted  as  a  ])rominent  ornament  by  persons 
of  a  particular  shade  of  thinking  in  church  matters,  and  often  with 
about  as  much  realization  of  anything  supposed  to  be  associated 
with  iu  Here  is  a  racy  s})ecimen  in  the — 


The  Gospel-hearer, 
GOSPEL-BEAEEE. 
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POLYPHEMUS,  CANNIUS. 

*  Can.  Wliat  do  I  see  ?  Bacchus  in  a  lion’s  skin  ?  Polyphemus 
T^ith  a  book  ?  On  the  art  military,  no  doubt,  for  it’s  all  armed  with 
brass  knobs,  and  plates,  and  rings. 

‘  Tol.  Look  at  it. 

‘  Can.  I  see  it :  it  is  very  fine,  but  not  ornamented  quite  enough. 

‘  Fol.  What  is  wanting  ? 

‘  Can.  You  ougiit  to  have  added  your  own  coat  of  arms. 

‘  Pol.  AVhat’s  that  ? 

‘  Can.  Oh,  a  Silenus’  head  looking  out  of  a  cask.  But  what  is  it 
about — the  art  of  drinking  ? 

‘  Pol.  Take  care  you  don’t  babble  blasphemy. 

*  Can.  Is  it  anything  sacred,  then? 

‘  Pol.  Nothing  more  sacred  :  it  is  tlie  Gospels. 

‘  Can.  Polyphemus  with  the  Gospels  I 

###«!**# 

^  Pol.  Isn’t  it  pious  to  carry  about  the  Gospels  ? 

‘  Can.  If  there  be  no  hypocrisy  in  it. 

‘  Pol.  Hypocrisy  is  for  the  monks  !  What  has  a  soldier  to  do  with 
hypocrisy  ? 

‘  Cam.  But  tell  me,  wdiat  is  hypocrisy  ? 

‘  Pol.  AVhen  you  profess  one  thing  and  mean  another. 

*  Can.  But  what  is  professed  by  carrying  the  Gospels  about  ?  An 
evangelical  life,  isn’t  it  ? 

‘  Pol.  I  suppose  so. 

‘  Can.  Where  then  the  life  doesn’t  correspond  to  the  book,  there  is 
hypocrisy. 

^  Pol.  It  seems  so.  But  what  is  it  to  carry  the  Gospei  about 
faithfully  ? 

‘  Can.  lie  carries  it  about  faithfully  who  carries  it  ii\  hand,  and 
heart,  and  mouth.  And  no  one  carries  it  in  his  heart  but  he  who  loves 
it,  and  no  one  loves  it  but  he  who  shows  it  forth  in  his  character. 

‘  Pol.  1  can’t  understand  these  subtleties. 

‘  Can.  AVell,  I’ll  speak  more  plainly.  If  you  carry  a  flagon  of  good 
w'ine  on  your  shoulders,  what  is  it  but  a  burden  ? 

‘  Pol.  Nothing  else. 

‘  Can.  If  you  hold  it  in  your  mouth  and  then  spit  it  out  ? 

Pol.  (That’s  not  my  way.)  It  would  be  no  good. 

Can.  ilut  if,  as  is  your  way,  you  drink  it  down  in  a  good  draught  ? 

‘  Pol.  Oh,  then,  nothing  is  more  divine. 

‘  Can.  Such  a  thing  is  the  Gospel :  let  down  into  the  veins  of  the 
.soul,  it  makes  a  new  man  of  one. 

*  Pol.  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  don’t  live  evangelically  ? 

*  Can.  That’s  a  question  you  can  best  answer  yourself.  If  any  one 
^called  you  liar  or  glutton,  w  hat  w^ould  you  do  ? 

‘  Pol.  AVhat  w  ould  I  do  ?  Give  him  a  taste  of  my  fists. 

^  Can.  If  any  one  gave  you  a  box  on  the  ear  ? 
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‘  Pol,  I’d  cut  his  throat. 

‘  Can,  Hut  the  book  you  carry  teaches, 'when  reviled  to  bless,  when 
smitten  on  one  cheek  to  offer  the  other. 

‘  Pol.  Oh,  ah  !  I’ve  read  so,  but  I  had  forgot. 

‘  Can.  You  pray,  I  suppose,  very  often  ? 

‘  Pol.  That  would  be  pharisaical. 

‘  Can.  It  is  pharisaical  for  a  pretence  to  make  long  prayers  ;  but 
that  book  teaches  that  men  ought  always  to  pray — only  Irom  the  heart. 

‘  Pol.  Well,  1  do  pray  sometimes. 

^  Can.  When? 

Pol.  Oh,  when  I  think  of  it. 

Can.  What  prayer? 

‘  Pol.  The  Lord’s  Prayer. 

‘  Can.  (’an  you  go  through  tlie  Lord’s  Prayer  without  wanderiog? 

‘  Pol.  I’ve  never  tried.  Isn’t  it  enough  to  say  the  words  ? 

‘  Can.  (lod  hears  only  the  voice  of  the  heart.  You  fast  olten? 

‘  Pol.  ]  should  like  to,  but  my  belly  forbids. 

‘  Can.  l*aijl  says  they  who  serve  their  belly  can’t  serve  Jesus 
(’hrist.  Do  you  eat  meat  every  day  ? 

‘  Pol.  1  f  1  can  get  it. 

‘  Can.  Strength  like  yours  would  do  on  lighter  food. 

‘  Pol.  (’hrist  says  that  which  enteretli  into  a  man  doth  not  defile 
him. 

‘  Can.  Certainly  not,  if  it  be  with  moderation,  and  without  offence. 
But  Paul,  (’hrist’s  disciple,  said  he  w’ould  rather  die  of  hunger  thau 
eat  and  cause  his  brother  to  offend. 

*  Pol.  Paul  is  Paul,  and  1  am  I. 

‘  Can.  You  take  pleasure  in  helping  the  poor,  no  doubt  ? 

‘  Pol.  I’ve  nothing  to  give. 

‘  Can.  You  would  liave,  if  you  lived  soberly,  and  worked  indus¬ 
triously. 

‘  Pol.  It’s  pleasant  to  take  one’s  ease. 

‘  Can.  You  keep  the  commandments  ? 

‘  Pol.  That’s  hard. 

‘  Can.  \ou  do  penance,  then,  for  your  sins? 

‘  Pol.  Christ  has  suffered  lor  all. 

‘  Can.  How  then  do  you  show  your  love  of  the  (lospel  ? 

^  Pol.  I’ll  tell  you.  There  was  a  certain  Pranciscan  in  our  town 
who  would  keep  babbling  from  the  pulpit  against  Erasmus’s  Xew 
Testament.  I  met  the  fellow'  in  a  lone  place,  wriggled  my  left 
hand  into  his  hair,  pummelled  away  w  ith  my  right,  “  marked  ” 
him  finely,  and  reduced  his  whole  face  to  the  shape  of  a  turnip. 
A\  asn’t  that  tavouring  the  Gospel?  At  last  I  absolved  him  from 
his  crimes  with  three  knocks  on  the  head  with  this  very  book,  in  the 
name  ot - (the  parody  in  the  original  on  the  Church  form  of  abso¬ 

lution  is  too  profane  to  translate  :  the  reader  will  gather  it). 

‘  Can.  Yery  evangelically,  truly.  That  is  indeed  to  make  the 
Gospel  defend  the  (lospel. 

‘  Pol.  Another  ot  the  same  brotherhood  met  me,  who  is  always 
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speaking  against  Erasmus.  Inflamed  with  evangelical  zeal,  I  forced 
the  man  with  threats  to  go  down  on  his  knees  and  confess  that  he 
had  spoken  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil.  My  halberd  was  at  his 
tliroat  in  case  he  refused.  I  looked  like  Mars  himself.  This  was 
before  witnesses. 

‘  Can.  I  wonder  the  man  didn’t  die  of  fright. 


‘  Pol.  I  admit  to  you,  however,  I*m  not  yet  thoroughly  evangelical, 
but  just  one  of  the  people.  As  we  have  four  evangelists,  so  we 
evangelicals  hunt  after  four  special  things;  good  eating,  pleasure, 
money,  liberty.  When  we’ve  got  these,  we  cry,  “Long  live  the 
Gospel !  Christ  reigns  !” 

‘  Can.  That  is  an  epicurean,  not  an  evangelical  life. 

‘  Pol.  I  know  it ;  but  then,  Christ  is  all-powerful.  lie  can 
suddenly  change  us  into  other  men. 

‘  Can.  AVell,  it’s  time  you  w'cre  changed,  from  a  brute  to  a  man! 

‘  Pol.  Kight ;  for  the  prophets  of  the  day  say  the  world’s  end  is 
near. 

‘  Can.  AV^hy  so  ? 

"Pol.  Because,  say  they,  men  arc  now  doing  what  they  did  just 
before  the  flood:  eating,  drinking,  marrying,  giving  in  marriage, 
buying,  selling,  taking  and  giving  usury,  building.  Kings  are  warring, 
priests  fattening  their  revenues,  monks  running  about  the  world, 
theologians  stringing  syllogisms,  the  people  in  uproar,  Erasmus 
writing  colloquies.  No  evil  is  w’anting:  hunger,  thirst,  robbery,  w^ar, 
j)estilence,  sedition,  scarcity  of  all  good  things.  Are  not  these  signs 
that  the  end  is  near  ? 

*  Can.  And  of  this  heap  of  troubles,  what  afflicts  yon  most  ? 

‘  Pol.  G  ness. 

‘  Can.  That  your  purse  is  empty  ? 

‘  Pol.  The  very  thing  !  Eor  I’ve  just  come  from  a  drinking  party. 
Another  time,  w’heii  I’m  sober,  I’ll  talk  more  with  you  about  the 
Gospel.’ 

In  the  following  dialogue  are  indications  of  a  cultivated  and 
active-minded  laity,  representetl  by  a  lady  such  as  we  know  not 
a  few'  instances  of  in  our  own  history  at  that  period,  treading  on 
the  heels  of  an  ignorant  priesthood  ;  indicative  too  of  a  widely- 
spread  consciousness  of  this  feature  in  the  general  condition  of 
the  time. 

THE  ABBOT  AND  THE  LEARNED  LADY. 

ANTRONIUS,  MAGDALIA. 

‘  Ant.  AVhat’s  all  this  furniture  ? 

‘  Mag.  Elegant,  is  it  not  ? 

‘  Ant.  I  don’t  know  about  the  elegance ;  I  know  it  isn’t  fit  for 
maid  or  matron. 

‘  Mag.  Why  ? 
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*  Ant.  "Why,  the  whole  place  is  full  of  books. 

‘  Mag,  Have  you,  old  as  you  are,  an  abbot  and  a  courtier,  never 
Been  books  in  ladies’  houses  ? 

*  Ant.  Yes,  French  books;  but  here  are  Greek  and  Latin. 

‘  Mag.  Are  French  books  the  only  ones  that  teach  wisdom  ? 

‘  Ant.  AV'^cll,  but  ladies  want  somethin"  to  amuse  their  leisure. 

‘  Mar/.  ^lay  not  ladies  be  w  ise  and  happy  too  ? 

*  Ant.  You’re  connecting  things  that  have  nothing  to  do  w  ith  each 
other.  Wisdom  isn’t  womanly ;  to  live  pleasantly  is. 

^  Mag.  To  live  well  surely  belongs  to  all. 

‘Ant.  To  my  mind  they  live  well  w'ho  live  pleasantly. 

‘  Mag.  Whence  comes  the  pleasure — from  outer  things  or  from 
within  ? 

‘  Ant.  From  outer  things. 

‘  Mag.  Oh,  subtle  abbot,  but  crass  philosopher !  Tell  me,  w  hat  do 
you  measure  pleasantness  by  ? 

‘Ant.  Oh,  sleep,  feasting,  doing  wdiat  one  likes,  money,  rank. 

‘  Mag.  Fut  supposing  God  should  add  to  all  these  wisdom,  would 
you  then  live  pleasantly  ? 

‘  Ant.  What  do  you  call  wisdom  ? 

‘  Mag.  The  understanding  that  man  is  only  happy  in  the  gifts  of 
mind ;  tliat  w  ealth,  rank,  birth,  make  him  neither  happier  nor  better. 

‘  Ant.  None  of  such  wisdom  for  me. 

‘  Mag.  AV^hat  if  it  be  ])leasanter  to  me  to  read  a  good  author  than 
it  is  to  you  to  hunt,  drink,  or  dice  ?  Do  I  not  in  that  case  seem  to 
you  to  live  pleasantly? 

‘Ant.  I  wouldn’t  live  such  a  life. 

‘  Mag.  I  don’t  ask  w  hat  is  ])leasantest  to  you,  but  what  ought  to  be. 

*  A ?2t.  I  don’t  like  my  monks  to  have  much  to  do  w’ith  books. 

‘  Mag.  Hut  my  husband  docs  like  me  to  read.  AViiy  don’t  you 
like  this  in  vour  monks  ? 

‘  Ant.  Because  I  don’t  find  them  so  accommodating.  They  answer 
me  out  of  the  Decrees,  the  Decretals,  Peter,  and  Paul. 

‘  Maq.  Do  vou  command  anything  that  clashes  wutli  Peter  and 
Paul?’ 

‘  Ant.  AVhat  they  teach,  I  don’t  know.  I  only  know  I  don’t  like 
a  monk  that  answers,  nor  would  I  w  ish  any  of  my  people  to  be  wiser 
than  myself. 

*  Mag.  That  can  be  avoided  by  your  doing  your  best  to  be  wisest. 

‘Ant.  I  haven’t  leisure. 

‘Mag.  1  low  so? 

‘  Ant.  No  time. 

‘  Mag.  No  time  to  be  wise  ? 

‘Ant.  No,  none. 

‘  Jfag.  AVhat  hinders  ? 

‘Ant.  The  length  of  the  services,  the  concerns  of  the  monastery, 
my  hunting,  my  horses,  attendance  at  court. 

*  Isn’t  it  seemly  for  a  German  W’oman  to  learn  French  ? 
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*Anf.  Of  course  it  is. 

'May.  Why? 

'Ant.  To  talk  with  those  who  talk  French. 

'May.  And  yet  you  think  it  unseemly  in  me  to  learn  Latin  in 
order  to  talk  daily  with  so  many  eloquent,  wise,  and  faithful  advisers  ? 

'  Ant.  Books  take  up  so  much  of  a  woman  s  brain,  when  there’s 
so  little  to  spare. 

‘  May.  1  don’t  know  how  much  you  have  to  spare :  what  little  I 
have,  1  would  rather  use  up  in  study  than  in  prayers  said  without 
thought,  in  night-long  leasts  and  drinking. 

'Ant.  IMuch  learning  maketh  mad. 

‘  May.  Drink,  and  late  hours,  and  indulgence  of  passions,  make 
madder. 

'Ant.  1  shouldn’t  like  a  learned  wife. 

‘  May.  I’m  glad  my  husband  isn’t  like  you.  Learning  makes  him 
dearer  to  me,  and  me  to  him. 

'Ant.  There’s  no  end  to  the  labour  of  learning,  and  after  all  one 
must  die. 

‘  May.  Tell  me,  noble  sir,  if  you  must  die  to-morrow,  would  you 
choose  to  die  a  fool  or  wise  ? 

'Ant.  If  one  could  be  wise  without  trouble  now - 

‘  May.  But  what  worth  getting  can  be  got  without  trouble  ?  And 
when  all  things  else,  however  troublesome  to  get,  have  to  bo  left 
behind,  why  should  we  be  grii-vcd  at  bestowing  some  trouble  on  the 
most  precious  thing  of  all,  the  fruits  of  which  go  wdth  us  into  the 
next  w'orld  ? 

‘  Ant.  I’ve  often  heard  it  said  that  a  wise  woman  is  twice  a  fool. 

‘  May.  Yes,  fools  say  so. 

‘  Ant.  Well,  somehow^  or  other,  as  panuiers  don’t  fit  an  ox,  no 
more  does  learning  a  w’oman. 

'May.  You  can’t  deny  that  panniers  fit  an  ox  better  than  a  mitre 
an  ass.  What’s  your  opinion  of  the  Virgin  Mother  ?  Usen’t  she 
to  read  ? 

‘  Ant.  Oil  yes,  but  not  such  books  as  you. 

‘  May.  AV^hat  then  ? 

‘  Ant.  The  (.'’anonical  Hours. 

‘  May.  After  what  use  ? 

‘  Ant.  After  the  Benedictine  use. 

'May.  Well,  bo  it  so.  What  do  you  think  of  Paula  and  Eusto- 
chium  ?  Weren’t  they  well  read  in  sacred  literature  ? 

'Ant.  But  that’s  unusual  now. 

‘  May.  So  used  an  ignorant  abbot  to  be  unusual :  now’  there’s  nothing 
more  common.  Formerly  princes  and  emperors  w’ere  as  conspicuous 
for  their  learning  as  for  their  rank,  and  even  now  it  isn’t  so  rare  as 
you  think.  There  are  in  Spain  and  Italy  many  women  of  highest 
rank,  fit  to  match  in  this  with  men ;  in  England  IMore’s  daughters ; 
in  Germany  Bilibald’s  and  Blauer’s.  And  if  you  don’t  take  care, 
things  will  come  to  this,  that  w^e  shall  have  to  preside  in  theological 
schools,  preach  in  the  churches,  wear  your  mitres. 
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‘  Jnf.  God  forefend  it. 

‘  It  is  for  you  to  forefend.  If  you  go  on  as  you  are,  men  will 
bear  with  preaching  geese  ratlier  than  with  dumb  pastors.  You  see 
now  the  scenes  of  tlie  world  are  shifting ;  evert/  one  must  (jive  up  his 
character  or  act  well  his  part. 

^  Ant.  How  came  1  to  visit  this  woman  ?  ’ 

Far,  however,  is  this  lazy  abbot  from  being  a  type  of  tlie  whole 
order,  without  exception.  There  were  true  monks,  as  Erasmus’s, 
owm  expiu'ience  doubtless  had  tauglit  him,  living  in  their  (piiet 
monasteries  lives  which,  if  below  the  standard  of  a  Bernard, 
would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  a  Peter  the  Venerable,  the 
vindicator  against  even  B(*rnard’s  too  ascetic  selt-al)andonment 
of  the  right  of  Art,  Science',  ami  Philosophy  to  dwell  under  one 
rt»of  with  Sanctity  and  Devotion.  Hear  an  honest  Carthusian 
speak  for  the  life  he  loved. 

THE  SOLDIER  AND  CAllTIIUSIAX. 

TWO  nUOTIIERS. 

‘  *SW.  Ah,  dear  brother,  how'  are  you  ?  I  hardly  knew  you. 

‘  Car.  Why,  am  1  grown  so  much  older  in  two  years  ? 

‘  tSol.  Xo,  but  vour  shaven  crown  and  new  dress  make  vou  look  a 
different  animal. 

‘  Car.  Wouldn’t  you  recognise  your  wife,  then,  if  she  appeared  in 
a  new  gown  ? 

‘  Sol.  Xot  in  one  like  yours. 

‘  Car.  1  know  you  well  enough,  though  not  only  your  dress  but  your 
whole  look  and  bearing  are  changed.  How  many  colours  have  you 
embroidered  yourself  in?  Xot  a  bird  has  more  party-coloured 
plumage.  And  how  everything  on  you  is  cut,  not  naturally  or 
according  to  common  custom !  Look  at  your  crown  close-cropped, 
your  beard  half-shaved,  your  tangled  moustache  sticking  out  on  each 
side  like  a  cat’s  whiskers;  and  what  a  sight  of  scars  ! 

‘  Sol.  That’s  the  way  soldiers  from  tlie  wars  get  laughed  at.  but 
tell  me,  was  there  so  great  a  scarcitv  of  doctors  here  ? 

‘  Car.  Why  ? 

‘  Sol.  That  you  didn’t  put  your  brains  under  the  care  of  one  of 
them,  before  you  jumped  into  this  slavery. 

*  Car.  So  mad  do  you  think  1  have  been,  then  ? 

^  Sol.  Df  course.  AVhat  need  to  go  and  bury  yourself  before  your 
time,  when  you  might  have  lived  comfortably  in  the  world? 

‘  Car.  Don’t  you  think  I’m  living  in  the  world  now  ? 

‘  Sol.  Xo,  by  Jove,  1  don’t. 

‘  Car.  AVliy  ? 

^  Sol.  Because  you  can’t  go  where  you  like.  You’re  shut  up  in 
this  den.  Tlien  look  at  this  tonsure,  the  monstrous  dress,  the  soli¬ 
tude,  the  everlasting  lish  eating,  so  that  1  wonder  you  don’t  turn 
into  a  fish  yourself. 
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‘  Car,  If  men  turned  into  what  tliey  cat,  you’d  have  been  a  hog 
before  now,  for  you’re  very  fond  of  pork. 

‘  Sol.  Ilow  sorry  you  must  be  for  the  step  you’ve  taken  !  I  meet 
verv  few  wlio  are  not. 

^'Cur.  These  are  those  wdio  plunge  into  this  life  as  into  a  well.  I 
have  come  down  gradually  and  deliberately,  feeling  my  way  before 
me,  and  lookiiig  into  the  wdiole  thing.  I’m  twenty-eight  years  old, 
too,  anage  w’lien  a  man  may  know  his  owni  mind.  .  .  .  As  for  my 

shaven  crown,  at  any  rate  it  makes  my  head  cleaner,  perhaps  cooler 
and  heaUhier.  Many  nobles  go  shaven  at  A'enice.  And  wdiat  is 
there  monstrous  in  the  dress?  It  covers  the  body,  and  as  for  the 
colour,  what  more  suitable  than  that  given  to  Christians  at  baptism  ? 
If  you  call  my  llight  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world  solitude,  I  can 
tell  you  we  monks  did  not  lirst  set  the  example,  but  the  old  prophets, 
and  even  the  gentile  philosophers,  poets,  and  astronomers,  whenever 
they  w’ere  engaged  in  anything  above  the  common,  sought  retirement. 
Whv  call  you  this  solitude  ?  A  talk  with  one  dear  friend  drives 
away  solitude.  Here  1  have  sixteen  brothers,  and  besides  them, 
friends  drop  in  on  me  oftener  than  I  wish  ;  and  do  you  think  I 
live  in  solitude  ? 

‘  Sol,  Acs,  but  you’re  not  allow’ed  always  to  talk  with  them. 

‘  Car,  A  or  w  ould  it  be  good  always,  intercourse  is  more  pleasant 
for  being  interrupted. 

‘  Sol,  Tliere  you’re  about  right;  just  as  I  enjoy  meat  when  Easter 
comes  round  after  Lent. 

‘  Car,  And  even  when  I  seem  alone,  am  I  without  company  ? 

^Sol  What? 

‘  Car.  Do  you  sec  this  book  of  the  Gospels  ?  In  it  He  talks  wdth 
me  who  met  the  two  disciples  on  the  w  ay  to  Emmaus,  and  made  them 
lose  all  feeling  of  the  weariness  of  the  way  in  the  sweet  burning  of 
the  heart  w  itliin  them  as  he  spake.  In  it  Paul  talks  with  me,  and 
Isaiah,  and  the  other  prophets.  Here,  too,  there  talk  w  ith  mo  the 
sweet  Chrysostom,  Pasil,  Augustine,  ♦feroine,  Cyprian,  and  other 
learned  and  elocjuent  teachers.  Have  i/oii  any  companions  to  com¬ 
pare  with  these  ?  Or  do  you  think  with  such  companionship  there 
can  ever  creej)  in  the  weariness  of  solitude  ? 

‘  Sol.  You  lead  a  Jew  ish  life. 

‘  Car.  We  try  to  lead  a  Christian  life. 

‘  Sol.  Aye,  but  you  put  your  trust  in  your  dress,  food,  prayers, 
ceremonies,  setting  aside  evangelical  piety. 

‘  Car.  AVhat  others  do  is  not  for  me  to  judge.  I  do  not  put  any 
trust  at  all  in  these  things,  but  only  in  Christ. 

‘  Sol.  AVliy  do  you  observe  these  things  then  ? 

‘  Car.  For  peace,  and  to  avoid  offence.  Shaven  crowm  or  robe 
commend  not  to  God.  But  w  hat  would  people  say  if  1  were  to  take 
up  your  style  ?  And  now  that  I’ve  given  an  account  of  my  life,  do 
you  give  account  of  yours.  AVhere  were  all  the  mad  doctors  when 
you  left  your  young  wdfe  and  children  and  w  ent  to  the  w  ars,  hired  at 
vile  pay  to  cut  throats,  and  that  at  peril  of  your  own  ?  And  which 
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do  you  think  the  wretchedest  thin"— to  cut  for  paltry  hire  a  Chris- 
tiaii’s  throat  who  has  neter  done  you  wrou",  or  to  hurl  yourself  at 
once,  body  and  soul,  to  eternal  destruction  ? 

‘  Sol.  It’s  lawful  to  kill  an  enemy. 

‘  Car.  Aye,  perhaps,  one  who  attacks  your  country.  It  may  bean 
act  of  piety  to  tight  for  wife  and  children,  parents  and  friends,  hearth 
and  altar,  for  public  peace;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  your  hire- 
ling  service  ?  Again,  which  do  you  think  the  harder,  to  obey  a  good 
man,  such  as  we  call  prior,  when  he  calls  us  to  prayer,  sacred  reading, 
wholesome  doctrine,  singing  the  praises  of  God,  or  to  obey  some 
brutal  captain,  sending  you  long  night  marcdies,  or  calling  you  back 
as  he  pleases,  exposing  you  to  great  guns,  bidding  you  stand  to  kill 
or  bo  killed  ? 

‘  Sol.  Ah,  that's  nothing  to  what  we  have  to  bear. 

‘  Car.  Jf  1  swerve  at  all  from  our  rule,  I  have  a  mild  reproof,  or 
something  of  the  kind  :  if  you  break  your  commander’s  rules,  you’ve 
either  to  hang  or  pass  naked  through  spear-points  —  better  be 
hanged  at  once. 

‘  Sol.  1  can’t  deny  it. 

‘  Car.  As  for  money,  the  plight  you’re  in  shows  how  much  you 
have. 

‘  Sol.  Not  a  farthing  :  nay,  I’m  deep  in  debt.  That’s  why  I  come 
here ;  that  you  might  help  me  on  a  little. 

*  #  *  *  *  * 

‘  Car.  I’ve  nothing  to  give.  I'll  speak  to  the  ])rior. 

‘  Sol.  Ah,  if  there  was  anything  to  be  received  your  hands  would 
be  open :  now,  when  something  is  to  be  paid  down,  there  are 
dllliculties. 

‘  Car.  What  olhers  do  is  their  look-out.  I’ve  no  hands  for  giving 
or  receiving.  Hut  about  this  after  dinner  ;  it’s  time  to  sit  down.’ 

Still  inon*:  the  meiulicant  orders,  those  itinerants  so  much 
hated  by  ])arish  clergy,  and  oftimest  deservedly  despised  hy  the 
p(‘ople,  yet  contained  their  proportion  of  high,  and  earnest,  and 
gcMiial  spirits,  tlu‘  evangelists  and  revivalists  of  that  day.  The 
folh.)wing  skidch  by  one  who  usually  handled  them  so  roughly  is 
a  plrasant  revelation  of  the  good  side  generally  found  to  belong 
to  the  most  abused  and  degenerate  institutions.  It  is  entitled— 

THE  IHCII  BEGGARS,  Oil  EIIAXCISCANS. 

CONUAD,  nEUNAUDIHE  (iTINEUANT  FRlAliS),  PARSON  OF  TilE 
PARISH,  INNKEEPER,  INNKEEPEu’s  AVIFE. 

‘  Con.  Hut  a  pastor  ought  to  be  hospitable. 

‘  Par.  I’m  a  j)astor  of  sheep  :  1  love  not  wolves. 

*  Con.  A\  hat  have  we  done  to  make  you  hate  us  so  much  as  to 
refuse  to  take  us  under  your  roof?  AV'e  won’t  cost  you  a  dinner. 
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‘  Par.  I’ll  tell  you.  If  you  were  to  see  in  my  house  such  a  thing 
as  a  capon  for  dinner,  you’d  be  preaching  against  me  for  it  to-morrow : 
that’s  your  usual  thanks  for  hospitality. 

‘  Con.  We’re  not  all  of  that  sort. 

‘  Par.  I  don’t  care  of  what  sort  you  arc.  I  wouldn’t  trust  Peter 
himself  if  he  came  to  mo  in  a  friar’s  gown. 

‘  Con.  Well,  if  you’ve  made  up  your  mind  to  that,  at  any  rate  tell 
us  where  we  can  put  up. 

‘  Par.  There’s  a  public-house  in  the  village. 

‘  Con.  AVhat  sign  ? 

‘  Par.  On  the  sign-board  you’ll  see  a  dog  with  his  head  in  a  pot ; 
this  is  in  the  kitchen ;  at  the  reckoning-table  sits  a  wolf. 

‘  Con.  Sign  of  bad  luck  to  us ! 

‘  Par.  I  wish  you  joy  of  it.  {Thej/  go  off*.) 

‘  Ber.  A  nice  pastor!  We  might  die  of  hunger  for  all  he  cares. 

‘  Con.  If  he  doesn’t  feed  his  sheep  better  than  he  has  us,  they  can’t 
be  very  well-to-do. 

‘  Ber.  Pad  case  needs  good  counsel.  Wliat’s  to  be  done  ? 

‘  Con.  AV^ell,  we  must  j)iit  a  good  face  on  it. 

‘  Ber.  ^Modesty’s  of  no  use  when  need  presses. 

‘  Con.  No,  indeed:  St.  Prancis  will  help  us. 

‘  Ber.  He  it  so. 

‘  Con.  We  won’t  wait  at  the  door  for  the  host’s  answer,  but  rush 
straight  into  the  kitchen,  and  it  shall  be  a  hard  matter  to  get  us  out 
again. 

‘  Ber.  What  impudence  I 

‘  Con.  Well,  it’s  better  than  passing  the  night  in  the  air,  and  dying 
of  cold.  IMeanwhile,  you  put  your  modesty  in  your  pocket,  and  take 
it  out  again  to-rnorrow  if  you  like. 

‘  Ber.  Well,  there’s  nothing  else  to  be  done. 

{Theij  rush  into  the  Inn.) 

‘  Host.  AVhat  kind  of  animals  have  we  here  ? 

‘  Con.  Excellent  sir,  we  are  servants  of  God,  sons  of  St.  I’rancis. 

‘  Host,  i  don’t  know  whether  God  likes  such  servants  ;  i  know'  I 
shouldn’t  like  to  have  many  such  at  home. 

‘Cow.  Why? 

‘  Host.  AVTiy !  Because,  for  eating  and  drinking,  you’re  men  and 
something  more ;  for  w'ork  you’ve  neither  hand  nor  foot,  llo,  ho! 
you’re  sons  of  St.  Francis !  You  tell  us  ho  was  a  monk  ;  and  has  he 
80  many  sons  ? 

‘  Con.  Spiritual  children ;  not  of  the  flesh. 

‘  Host.  An  unhappy  lather,  indeed  I  For  the  worst  thing  about 
you  is  your  spirit:  in  the  body  you’re  more  than  w’eli,  much  too 
hearty  for  us,  who  have  wife  and  children  to  feed. 

‘  Con.  Perhaps  you  think  we’re  of  the  sort  who  have  left  our 
Founder’s  rule.  It  isn’t  so.  We’re  Observants. 

‘  Host.  I’ll  observe  you,  that  you  bring  no  mischief  here.  That’s 
the  sort  of  friar  I  hate  most. 

‘  Con.  AVhy,  I  beg  ? 
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‘  Host.  Because  you  carry  teeth  and  carry  no  money.  A  very 
unpaying  sort  of  guest  to  me. 

‘  Con.  But  we  labour  for  you. 

‘  Host.  Shall  I  show  you  how  ? 

‘  Con.  Yes. 

‘  Host.  Look  at  that  picture  on  your  left.  Tliere  you  see  a  fox 
preaching;  but  he’s  got  a  goose’s  head  and  neck  hanging  out  of  his 
pocket  behind.  There,  again,  you  see  a  wolf  hearing  confession,  with 
a  good  bit  of  mutton  hid  under  his  robe.  There  you  see  an  ape  in  a 
i'ranciscau  dress  sitting  by  a  sick  man’s  bedside  ;  he  holds  up  the 
cross  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  he’s  fumbling  in  the  sick  man's 
pocket. 

‘  Con.  AVe  don’t  deny  that  our  robe  does  sometimes  cover  wolves, 
foxes,  and  apes ;  yet  many  honest  men  wear  it  too.  Dress  makes 
none  better  or  worse.  JSurely^  one  oughtn’t  to  judge  any  one  by  bis 
dress ;  else  the  dress  you  sometimes  wear  would  have  to  be  execrated, 
for  thieves,  murderers,  poisoners,  and  adulterers,  have  worn  it. 

‘  Host.  AYcll,  I’ll  say  nothing  about  your  dress  if  you  pay  down 
your  money. 

‘  Con.  AVe'll  pray  for  you. 

*  J lost.  And  i  for  you;  so  we  shall  be  quits.  AVHiy  can’t  you 
handle  money  ? 

‘  Con.  Because  it's  against  our  rule. 

‘  Jhsf.  So  it  is  against  mine  to  take  in  a  guest  for  nothing. 

^  Con.  God  will  repay  you  for  any  kindness  you  do  us. 

‘  Host.  1  can't  feed  my  family  on  line  words. 

‘  Con.  AVe’ll  stow  ourselves  away  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen,  and 
bo  no  trouble  to  any  one. 

‘  Jfost.  No  room  in  the  kitchen  for  such  as  you. 

‘  Con.  Surely  you  wouldn’t  drive  us  out,  perhaps  to  bo  devoured 
this  very  night  by  wolves. 

‘  Host.  Wolf  (lorsn't  eat  wo{rsJIesh. 

‘  Con.  It  would  be  cruel  to  treat  Turks  in  this  way:  whatever  we 
are,  we  are  men. 

‘  Jlost.  You’re  singing  to  the  deaf. 

‘  Con.  Here  you  are  making  yourself  comfortable  in  the  chimney 
corner ;  would  you  thrust  us  out  to  be  killed  with  cold  if  not  by 
wolves  ? 

‘  ILost.  Adam  in  Paradise  lived  with  no  roof  over  his  head. 

‘  Con.  Yes,  but  he  was  innocent.  Take  care,  if  you  thrust  us  out 
of  your  paradise  here,  lest  God  thrust  you  out  of  his. 

‘  Hostess.  {Conies  in.)  Husband,  make  up  for  your  many  evil 
doings  with  this  one  good  deed.  Let  these  men  have  shelter  here 
this  one  night ;  they’re  good  men,  and  you’ll  gain  all  the  more  for  it 
afterwards. 

‘  Host.  JIo,  ho!  here’s  an  interceder !  I  suspect  you’ve  an  agree¬ 
ment  together ;  and  1  don’t  quite  like  to  hear  this  praising  of  “  good 
men  ”  by  a  woman. 

‘  Hostess.  Think  now  how  often  you’ve  sinned  with  dice,  drunken* 
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uesd,  quarrelling,  fighting.  Do  buy  off  some  of  your  sins  with  this 
one  almsdeed  at  least,  and  don’t  turn  men  out  whom  you’ll  be  glad 
to  have  by  your  side  when  you’re  dying.  You  take  in  jesters  and 
buffoons ;  will  you  turn  such  as  these  away  ? 

‘  Ilost.  Here’s  a  speechifier  for  you!  You  be  off  and  attend  to 
your  cooking. 

‘  Hostess.  That  will  I,  right  willingly. 

‘  Ber.  (Ashle.)  lie’s  softening,  and  taking  up  his  napkin.  I 
think  it  will  be  all  right. 

‘  Con.  (Aside.)  Yes,  and  the  boys  are  laying  the  cloth.  It’s  well 
there  are  no  guests  coming,  or  we  should  have  had  to  clear  off. 

‘  Ber.  (Aside.)  It’s  lucky  we’ve  brought  a  flagon  of  wine  with  us 
and  a  cold  leg  of  lamb.  This  fellow,  1  see,  wouldn’t  have  given  us  a 
straw  to  cat. 

‘  Con.  (Aside.)  The  boys  have  sat  down.  Let  us  take  seats  at  the 
table  too,  at  the  end,  not  to  inconvenience  anv  one. 

‘  Host.  1  think  it’s  to  be  set  down  to  you  that  I’ve  no  one  here 
to-day  but  the  servants  and  you  useless  fellows. 

‘  Con.  You  may  set  it  down  to  us,  if  it  has  never  happened  before. 

‘  Host.  It  happens  oftener  than  I  like. 

‘  Con.  Don’t  be  anxious.  Christ  still  lives,  and  will  not  desert 
his  own. 

‘  Host.  I’ve  heard  you’re  called  Gospellers,  and  the  Gospel  forbids 
to  carry  bread  or  scrip  on  a  journey.  I  see  you’ve  got  sleeves  for  a 
scrip,  and  carry  not  only  bread  but  wine  and  delicate  meats. 

‘  Con.  Enjoy  it  with  us,  if  you  like. 

‘  Jfost.  (^inac/cinr/  his  lips.)  My  wine’s  sour  beer  to  that ! 

‘  Con.  Take  some  of  the  meat  too ;  we  liave  more  than  we  want. 

‘  Host.  Oh,  happy  beggars!  my  wife  has  cooked  nothing  to-day 
but  cabbage  and  rustv  bacon. 

‘  Con.  Let  us  make  a  common  stock  of  our  dinners ;  we  don’t  care 
what  we  eat. 

‘  Host.  AVhy  don’t  you  carry  about  cabbage  and  sour  beer,  then  ? 

‘  Con.  Because  the  people  we  breakfasted  with  to-day  preferred  to 
force  these  things  on  us. 

‘  Host.  Did  you  breakfast  for  nothing  ? 

‘  Con,  Of  course  we  did.  They  thanked  us  too,  and  loaded  us  with 
these  things  to  carry  away  with  us. 

‘  Host.  Where  do  you  come  from  ? 

‘  Con.  Basle. 

^  Host.  8o  tar?  AVhat  sort  of  men  are  you  that  wander  about 
without  liorse,  purse,  servants,  arms,  provisions  ? 

‘  Con.  You  see  in  us  a  relic,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  evangelic  life. 

^  Host.  A  vagabond  life,  I  think,  with  a  net  to  catch  what  you 
can. 

*  Con.  Such  vagabonds  w'ere  the  apostles.  Such  w^as  the  Lord 
Jesus  too. 

‘  Host.  Do  you  know*  magic  ? 

‘  Con.  Not  a  bit. 
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‘  Host.  How  do  you  get  your  living,  then  ? 

‘  Con.  From  Him  who  has  promised. 

‘  Host.  AVIio’s  He  ? 

‘  Con.  lie  who  said.  Be  not  of  anxious  mind,  for  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you. 

*  Host.  He  has  promised,  but  only  to  those  wdio  seek  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

‘  Con.  AVe  do  that,  to  the  best  of  our  power. 

‘  Host.  The  apostles  were  famous  for  miracles ;  healed  sick  ;  no 
wonder  they  had  their  living  found  them  :  you  cau  do  nothing  of  the 
sort. 

‘  Con.  We  could  if  we  were  like  the  apostles,  and  if  a  miracle  were 
needed;  but  miracles  were  given  for  a  time,  and  for  unbelievers; 
now  nothing  is  needful  but  a  pious  life.  It  is  often  happier  to  be 
sick  than  to  be  well,  to  die  than  to  live. 

‘  ILost.  What  do  you  do,  then  ? 

‘  Con.  We  do  what  we  can ;  each  according  to  the  gift  he  has 
received  from  God.  We  console,  exhort,  warn,  teach,  reprove, 
wherever  there  is  opportunit}'.  Sometimes  we  preach  too,  when  we 
iind  dumb  pastors.  If  we  can  do  no  good,  we  take  care  to  hurt  no¬ 
body 'by  word  or  deed. 

‘  Host.  1  wish  vouM  preach  to  us  to-morrow  !  It  is  a  feast  dav 
here. 

‘  Con.  AVhat  saint’s  ? 

‘  Host.  Antony’s. 

‘  Con.  A  good  man  ;  but  how  did  he  get  a  day  of  his  own  ? 

‘  Host.  I’ll  tell  you.  This  place  is  full  of  neat-herds,  because  of 
the  acorns  of  the  wood  hard  by.  Now,  they  have  it  that  Antony  is 
the  patron  saint  of  that  beast;  so  they  honour  him,  lest  he  should 
be  angry  if  slighted. 

‘  Con.  1  wish  they  u'ouhl  honour  him  ! 

^  Host.  How? 

‘  Con.  The  highest  honour  to  the  saints  is  to  imitate  them. 

‘  Host.  The  whole  village  will  be  in  an  uproar  to-morrow,  with 
boosings,  dancing,  play,  (piarrels,  and  lights. 

‘  Con.  rhat’s  how  the  heathen  of  old  used  to  lionour  their  ikac- 
chus.  I  should  wond(‘r  if  Antony  were  not  angry  with  men  more 
senseless  than  the  beasts  they  feed,  for  paving  him  such  honour. 
AV  hat  sort  of  a  parson  have  you  here— a  dumb  and  bad  one? 

‘  ttost.  I  don’t  know  what  he  is  to  others ;  to  me  he’s  very  good ; 
for  he  drinks  here  all  day  long,  and  nobody  brings  more  compauy 
here,  or  better  drinkers,  much  to  my  profit.  In  fact,  1  wonder  he 
isn’t  here  now. 

‘  Con.  We  found  him  anything  but  pleasant. 

‘  Host.  What,  have  you  paid  your  respects  to  him  ? 

‘  Con.  AVe  asked  him  for  a  night’s  lodging:  lie  drove  us  olf  as  if 
we  wen.*  wolves,  and  bid  us  come  here. 

^  Host.  Ha,  ha  I  Now  1  understand:  he  wouldn’t  come  because 
he  knew  vou  d  be  here. 
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‘  Con.  Is  he  a  dumb  pastor  ? 

‘  Jlosf.  Dumb  ?  No  one  further  from  it  in  my  kitchen  ;  and  ho 
bawls  out  lustily  in  church  too.  I  ne\'er  heard  him  preach,  but  I 
think  you  found  yourselves  he  wasn’t  dumb. 

‘  Con.  Is  he  learned  in  divinity  ? 

^  Host,  lie  says  ho  is,  very;  but  whatever  of  that  sort  he  has 
learned,  he  has  learned  in  secret  sitting,  and  is  not  allowed  to  divulge 
to  others.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  we  are  “  like  priest,  like 
people”  here. 

‘  Con.  Perhaps  ho  won’t  let  me  preach. 

*  Hod.  Oh  yes,  he  will,  take  my  word  for  that ;  but  only  on  con¬ 
dition  that  yen  don’t  preach  at  him  as  most  of  you  friars  do. 

‘  Con.  yV  very  bad  thing  they  do,  then.  I  admonish  the  pastor  in 
private,  if  he  does  anything  wrong :  the  rest  is  the  bishop’s 
business. 

‘  Host.  l'islu)])s  are  birds  that  seldom  lly  this  way.  J  see  you  ari' 
good  fellows.  J5ut  what’s  the  meaning  of  your  dilference  of  dress  ? 
For  most  ju'ople  think  ill  of  you  from  this  dress  of  yours. 

‘  Con.  AVdiy  ? 

‘  Jlost.  1  don't  know,  except  that  many,  clad  as  you  are,  turn 
out  ill. 

‘  Con.  Alany,  too,  think  us  holy  by  our  dress.  Doth  are  mistaken  ; 
yet  his  is  the  kindlier  mistake  w  ho  thinks  too  well  of  us  than  his 
who  thinks  too  ill. 

‘  Host.  1  dare  say.  Put  still,  what’s  the  use  of  so  many  dis¬ 
tinctions  ? 

^  m  ^  * 

^  Con.  This  is  the  origin  of  our  variety:  Dominic  took  his  dress 
from  the  honest  husbandmen  of  that  ])art  of  Spain  where  he  lived; 
Benedict  from  the  country  people  of  his  own  part  of  Italy  ;  Francis 
from  the  labourers  of  a  dilfercnt  part ;  and  so  with  the  rest. 

‘  Host.  AVhy,  then,  as  far  as  1  can  see,  you’re  no  holier  than  we, 
unless  you  live  more  holily. 

‘  Con.  Nay,  we’re  much  worse  than  you  if  we  don’t  live  piously, 
because  Ave  ollend  more  grievously  the  minds  of  simple  people. 

'‘Host.  Is  tlierc  then  some  hope  of  us,  who  have  neither  patron, 
nor  habit,  nor  rule,  nor  profession  ? 

‘  Con.  You  have,  my  good  friend,  a  rule  Avhich  you  must  only  take 
care  to  keep.  Ask  your  godparents  what  profession  you  made  at 
baptism,  what  robe  you  then  received.  And  do  you  want  to  profess 
any  “rule”  of  men  when  you’ve  already  professed  the  rule  of  the 
Gospel  ?  Do  you  want  any  man  for  your  j)atron,  when  you  have 
Jesus  Ghrist  for  your  patron?  AVhen  you  married,  did  you  make 
no  “  profession”?  Think  what  you  owe  to  your  wife,  children,  house¬ 
hold,  and  you’ll  feel  you  have  a  heavier  burden  than  if  you  had  pro¬ 
fessed  the  rule  of  St.  i’rancis. 

‘  Host.  Do  vou  believe  any  innkeeper  ever  gets  to  heaven  ? 

^Con.  Why  not? 


2()r>  Bixtsmus  and  his  Colloquies. 

^  Host.  Al>,  many  things  are  done  and  said  in  this  house  not  at  all 
in  keeping  with  the  Gospel. 

‘  Con.  Wliat  ? 

‘  Host.  One  drinks  too  much ;  another  talks  fdthily;  some  wrangle; 
some  slander :  in  short,  I  don’t  know  whether  anything  else  is  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

‘  Con.  You  must  stop  these  things  as  hir  as  you  can  :  if  you  can’t, 
at  any  rate  don't  encourage  or  invite  them,  to  make  gain  out  of 
them. 

‘  Host.  Sometimes  I'm  not  altogether  honest  in  my  wine. 

^  Con.  JIowso? 

‘  Host.  When  I  see  they’re  growing  too  hot  over  tlieir  cups,  J 
put  in  a  lot  of  water. 

‘  Con.  That’s  not  so  bad  as  selling  wine  dangerously  drugged. 

‘  Host.  Tell  me  truly,  how  many  days  have  you  been  on  this 
journey  ? 

^  Con.  Yearly  a  month. 

^  Host.  Who  takes  care  of  you  all  tlie  wliile? 

‘  Con.  Are  they  not  well  eared  for  who  have  wife,  elnldren, 
parents,  kinsfolk  ? 

‘  Host.  Yes — at  least,  very  often. 

‘  Con.  You’ve  one  wife,  we  a  hundred  ;  you’ve  only  one  father,  we 
a  hundred  ;  you’ve  only  one  home,  we  a  luindred ;  you’ve  only  a  few 
children,  we  numberless;  you’ve  only  a  few  kinsmen,  we  no  cud  of 
tliem. 

'‘Host.  How  so? 

*  Con.  Because  the  relationship  of  tlie  Spirit  spreads  wider  than 
the  relationship  of  the  flesh.  So  Christ  promised  us,  and  w'e  flud 
11  is  ])romise  true. 

‘  Host.  Well,  surely,  you’ve  made  yourself  a  most  pleasant  guest. 
I’ll  be  lianged  if  1  wouldn’t  sooner  have  such  a  talk  as  this  than  a 
boose  witli  my  own  parson.  To-morrow  you  shall  preach  to  the 
people  ;  and  if  hereafter  you  happen  to  journey  this  way,  you’ll  know 
liere’s  bed  and  board  for  you. 

‘  Con.  What  if  other  monks  should  come  ? 

‘  Host.  \\  ell,  they  shall  be  welcome  too,  if  they’re  like  you. 

‘  Con.  I  better,  1  hope. 

‘  JEost.  But  among  so  many  bad  ones,  how  shall  1  tind  out  the  good  ? 

‘  Con.  I’ll  tell  you  ;  but  into  your  car. 

‘  Host.  kSay.  I’ll  remember,  and  do  so.’ 

The  following  extract  from  the  ‘Religious  Banquet*  seems 
valuable,  as  .^howitig  the  advance  of  some  minds  to  a  freedom 
and  a  largeness  «litb‘ring  alike  from  the  old  and  new  elements  of 
religious  thought  then  in  conflict,  and  scarcely  outstri|)ped  (is  it 
ahvays  reached  ?)  by  the  expansive  charity  of  the  Christianity  of 
our  own  dav. 

EUSEBIUS,  CIIRYSOGLOTTUS. 

‘  Chr.  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  detaining  you  by  my  loquacity,  and 
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if  I  thought  it  lawful  to  mix  up  with  the  sacred  matters  we  have 
been  talking  of  anything  from  profane  authors,  I  too  w  ould  put  forth 
something  'which  has  not  only  not  perplexed,  but  has  especially 
delighted  me  as  I  read  it  to-day. 

‘  Etiit.  Surely  nothing  that  is  pious  and  tends  to  good  morals  ought 
to  be  called  profane.  The  first  authority  always  belongs  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  but  yet  1  sometimes  come  u])ou  things  said  by  ancient 
heathen  writers,  even  poets,  so  chastely,  holily,  divinely,  that  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  but  that  some  good  spirit  moved  them  thus  to  speak. 
And  perhaps  the  Spirit  of  Christ  spreads  itself  more  widely  than  wc 
think,  and  many  are  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints  leho  are  not  in  our 
cataloyue.  Among  friends,  I  confess  my  feeling :  1  can’t  read 
Cicero's  “  Old  Age,*’  Friendship,”  ‘‘  Ofilces,”  “Tusciilau  Questions,” 
without  sometimes  kissing  the  book,  and  venerating  that  holy  mind 
breathed  into  by  heavenly  inspiration.’ 

Fnougli  has  beem  given  to  show  llie  clmraetor  of  tlieso  ‘  ( ’ol- 
l0(|uics.’  Tlie  selection  has  been  made  chiefly  in  refeivnce  to 
th(‘ir  bc'aring  on  tlie  peculiar  religious  conditions  of  the  time. 
Among  those  unnoticed  arc'  many  richc'r  in  gc'iK'ral  illustration, 
and  in  that  ra(*y  comic  vein  which  I  lallam  rc'Cognist's  in  Krasmus, 
and  on  which  lie  founds  an  opinion,  that  had  be  livc'd  at  a  later 
time,  he  would  have*  been  a  great  comic  writer.  A  more  valuable' 
(‘ajiability  than  the  comic,  the  cajiability  of  fairiu'ss,  Avhich  could 
recognise'  the  good  amidst  so  much  c'vil,  and  against  so  many  in¬ 
ducements  to  ignore  it,  seems  to  have  been  ovc'rlooked  by  that, 
admirable  historian  of  literature,  in  his  estimate'  eif  the'  ‘Collo- 
(piies.’  On  the'  whole',  it  is  scarcc'ly  teiei  much  to  sa\"  that  the' 
weirk  givc's  a  ]acture  of  all  the'  inner  anel  miicli  of  the'  outer  life^ 
of  the  earlie'r  eh'e'ade'S  of  the  Ibth  e'e'utiirv.  Its  Latin  ehess,  the! 
bulkiness  eif  the*  large  anel  the'  trying  typegrapliy  of  the  small 
editions  in  whicli  alone  it  is  extant — above  all,  its  intolc'rable'  jire)- 
lixity — will  prevent  its  ever  being  ge'iie'rally  reael.  lint  to  any 
who  shall  have'  the'  ceeurage  tee  attack  it,  eve'ii  to  any  who  shall 
take  it  u])  as  the  ce)mpanion  of  an  idle'  half-hemr  neiw  anel  the'ii, 
may  bo  jiromiseel  an  insight  into  the  cemditiems  e»f  Weste'rn  Cliris- 
tendom,  at  one  of  the  meist  im[)ortant  stages  of  its  c'xiste'ne'C, 
which  the'y  will  tail  to  get  freii.i  much  eif  the  ‘  e,‘asy  re'aeling’  ne>w 
in  vogue. 

Nor  neeel  there  be'  anv  hesitatiein  in  aeleling  that  that  insiglit 
will  be,  like  all  true  insight  into  facts,  e>f  ji  characte'i*  to  breiaelen  as 
well  as  to  intensify  sympathy.  Showing,  as  it  wall,  some  rede'e'in- 
ing  feature:'s  in  the  leesing  anel  seune  elefeermities  in  the  compu'r- 
ing  side,  it  will  hel])  us  to  a])preciate  thee  earnest,  the  useful, 
auel  the  self-sacrificing  in  both. 
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WE  liave  Pee‘ii  in  directing  attention  to  tliis  volume. 

We  confess  to  liaving  Teen  held  back  in  some  measure 
— and  we  suspect  some  heavy  sledge-hammer  blow  will  rebuke 
our  faithlessness  to  convictions — well,  we  confess  to  having  been 
held  back  by  our  respect  for  the  beautiful  and  atlectionate  regard 
in  which  Mr.  Godwin  is  held  as  a  teacher.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
his  o-reat  realitv,  and  great  abilitv  in  the  work  of  critical  and 
(‘xegetical  (ducidation  of  the  New  Testament.  We  have  boon, 
therefoi\‘,  gric'ved  to  feel  that  we  could  not  speak  with  honest 
warmth  of  admiration  upon  this  volume.  We  are  grieved  because 
we  feel  there  is  so  much  in  ^Ir.  Godwin’s  character  to  command 
admiration  ;  we  arci  grieved  because  there  is  some  res])onsibility 
incurred  in  broadly  dissenting  from  the  teachings  of  a  highly 
responsible  teacher  ;  and  we  are  grieved  because  we  could  have 
wislusl  the  Congregational  Lecture  on  such  ii  subject  to  have  been 
broader  and  mon'  compri  hensive  in  its  architectur«‘,  more  tinishod 
and  furnisluMl  in  its  details  and  ])lan,  and  ]nore  deiinite  and 
cogent  in  its  impression. 

It  is  ct'rtainly  wondiufully  unlike  the  theological  pieces  the 
ancient  Indopiaidents  contributed  to  theological  science;  and  it  is 
far  beneath  those  works  tlK‘  Hampton  lecturer  annually  ])resents 
to  us.  Of  reading  and  extensive  theological  scholarship  there  is 
not  anv  «.‘xhibition.  There  is  no  breadth  of  generalization  and 
vh‘W  in  its  principles  and  execution.  The  work  is  small,  deriving 
any  im])ortance  it  has  from  the  ])ositioii  of  the  author  and  the 
estimation  in  which  he  is  Indd.  We  heartily  wish,  for  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  that  the  h‘cture  had  not  been  delivered,  or  delivered,  had 
not  bemi  published  ;  and  will  it  not  be  well  for  whoever  arranges 
these  courses  of  lectures  to  iuipiire  if  our  Congregational  stu- 
diMits  an*  so  impoverished  that  we  can  do  nothing  better  than  we 
have  hitherto  done  in  this  wav? 

An  (dder  of  a  Presbyterian  church  was  telling  us  the  other 
day  ot  a  course  tak(*n  with  a  minister  ultimati*lv  expelled.  The 
ohl  tdder  siiid  to  us,  ‘  A\  b(‘gan  to  suspect  him,  not  bec*ause  he 
really  preached  (‘rror,  but  we  began  to  miss  things — we  did  na 
lu'ar  him  enlargt‘on  certain  doctriiu‘S,and  we  listened  moreclosely ; 
then  we  found  out,  by  what  he  diil  na  preach,  what  he  did  na 
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believe ;  then  we  wrote  to  Scotland,  and  we  found  they  had 
doubts  about  him,  that  he  was  hardly  soun’  ;  then  we  had  him 
up  l>efore  the  Presbytery,  and  we  put  him  out/  This  interesting 
little  narrative,  remarkable  for  its  development  of  that  ex])lodod 
Christian  virtue  of  sincerity,  was  recited  to  us  the  other  day.  We 
are  constrained  to  think  that  our  old  friend  the  elder  would  deal 


bard  measure  upon  ^Ir.  Codwin,  and  involve  him  in  a  sad  doom 
of  unbelief  from  what  is  unstated.  We  have  no  idea  of  doing  so 
discourteous  a  thing  as  chary i)i(j  nj)on  Mr.  Godwin  this  nega¬ 
tiveness  ;  but  assuredly  it  would  seem  to  be  a  characteristic  of  his 
book.  We  attribute  this  greatly  to  the  style  of  composition.  In 
liarmony  with  the  character  of  ^Ir.  (Todwin’s  mind,  it  is  singularly 
deticient  in  point  ;  it  is  a  singulariv  eipiable  and  good-tempered 
style  ;  it  is  eminently  inoffensive.  Our  author  will  remind  us  that 
such  a  course  of  lectures  was  not  prepared  or  delivered  to  create 
convictions  :  it  is  most  true;  but  even  lectures  upon  systematic 
and  scientific  theology  should  €Xj)ress  convictions.  The  style  is 
singularly  deticient  in  teeth.  His  pronunciation  of  bis  convictions 
is  always  rather  by  labials  than  ])y  dentals.  His  mind  would 
seem  to  be  a  most  easy-going  mind.  It  is  the  mind  of  a  man 
disposed  to  sit  still  and  see  things,  to  look  round  things,  to  try 
things  in  a  ]K*rfect  furnace  of  verbal  casuistry  ;  in  the  midst  of 
the  trial  to  bold  a  perfect  mastery  over  himself  too — a  complete 
reserve — so  that  his  own  innermost  mind  does  not  Klip  out,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  you  have  him  or  his  meaning  when 
you  think  so.  His  pleasures  are  in  what  lu*  sees.  He  seems  to 
have  no  pleasure  of  muscle,  no  joy  in  laying  hold  upon  things, 
no  tenacity  of  grip;  and  hence  his  singularly  .able  and  active 
mind  lacks  that  j>romptitude,  and  nimbleness,  and  force  which 
must  always  be  the  main  faculties  of  gre.at  teachers,  and  which 
have  sometimes  elevated  lesser  teachers  to  the  sj)here  of  great  and 
influential  minds. 


We  have  already  said  that  it  seians  to  us  a  solemn  thing  to 
spe.ak  with  any  measure  of  slight  of  a  Christian  teacher.  When¬ 
ever  we  approach  such  a  volume  as  this  before  us  with  a  pur})ose 
to  condemn  it,  we  always  desire,  in  some;  measure,  to  leave  un¬ 
touched  the  author.  ‘  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  mau^s 


servant  ?  To  his  own  master  hestandeth  or  falleth/  It  is  a  serious 


mid  solemn  thing  to  place  any  man  in  a  rank  of  men  in  which 
he  feels  he  has  no  place.  In  our  day  we  cast  mud  ujion  reputa¬ 
tions  remorselessly;  nay,  we  t.ake  reputations  with  reckless  hands 
and  c;ist  them  into  the  flame.  In  the  memory  of  these  things 
we  desire  to  approach  with  much  care  and  respect  this  l)Ook. 
We  can,  however,  have  little  hesitation  in  j)lacing  it  among  those 
works  in  which  the  benefits  of  salvation  are  placed  upon  a  meta- 
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physical,  rather  than  a  moral  and  gubernatorial  foundation. 
First,  we  feel  that  we  are  at  issue  with  Mr.  Godwin  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  task  he  sets  before  himself.  He  proposes  to  discuss 
‘  not  “  The  Christian  Faith ’  but  surely  his  title-page  warrants  us 
in  expecting  more  than  a  dissertation  u2)on  faith  itsi‘lf  in  its 
nature  and  Cfn/.sc.s,  although  we  have  not  this:  the  object  and 
the  eftects  of  faith  are  to  ])ass  under  discussion  too  ;  and  hence  we 
venture  to  think  that,  without  treating  the  whole  scheme  scholas¬ 
tically,  th(^  lectures  purport  to  be  upon  the  circle  of  Christian 
doctrine,  what  it  is,  what  a})2U'ehends  it,  and  what  tollows  from 
its  ajijwehension.  If  not  this,  then  the  circle  ot  the  lecture  should 
have  been  still  more  restricted  :  it  would  then  resolve  itself  into 
a  discussion  of  that  faculty  which  we  call  faith.  Cold,  indefinite, 
reserved,  these  are  teians  we  cannot  think  to<'‘  severe  to  use  for 
the  purpose  of  characterizing  this  volume.  Divine  truth,  in  it¬ 
self  and  in  its  revelations,  is  scarcely  of  the  nature  of  the  facts 
revealed  by  an  optical  huis,  ainl  we  cannot  usually  talk  of  it  in 
the  s;ime  manner  in  which  we  talk  of  the  chill  and  chilling  facts 
of  science  ;  yet  this  essay  is  not  a  mere  scientific  statement  of  the 
truth  from  its  logical  side  ;  it  is  in  very  reality  that  we  feel  while 
we  read  that  the  thing  is  ino])erative,  tliat  it  lacks  that  moral 
power  which  is  the  characteristic  of  some  other  systems  of  thought, 
to  lift  Us  above  tlie  entangling  and  (‘usnaring  interniinahle 
dimbts  and  sophisms  suggested  by  the  will  to  the  understanding, 
and  again  by  the  understanding  to  the  will.  We  are  told  that 
faith  is  the  gift  of  (Jod — a  mysterious  statennuit — a  most  cheer¬ 
ing  one  to  every  bcli«‘ver.  Thend’ore  it  may  be  said,  ‘  What  liast 
thou  that  thou  didst  not  receivt*  i  Now,  if  tliou  didst  receive  it 
why  dost  thou  glorv  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it  C  It  has 
been  well  remarked,  if  the  Ix'ginning  of  our  faith  were  fnuu  our- 
.selves,  then  tlK‘  beginning  of  our  salvation  Avould  1)e  from  our¬ 
selves,  not  troin  God.  Divine  faith  is  the  immediate  action  of 
Ciod  u])on  the  soul.  Again  wi‘  think  we  have  occasion  to  regret 
the  accommodating  aial  a])ologi‘tic  tone  in  which  our  v/riter 
s]H'aks  ;  but  ])erhaps  his  words  will  not  strike  the  ap])rehensions 
ot  otlu'rs  as  they  strike  ours.  Thus  he  sjurnks  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  there  is  first  a  mournful  doubtfulness  about  tlie  ])ersonality 
of  the  Spirit  ;  but  tin' language  is  even  still  more  cloudy  as  to 
the  distinct  and  ]n>Wi‘i'ful  o]>eration  of  the  holy  energy  upon  the 
mind,  and  charactm*,  and  will. 

‘  Acoordmg  to  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  whatever  is 
done  by  God,  is  clVected  by  His  Spirit.  Therefore  as  God  does 
produce  in  niou's  minds  faith  in  His  Son,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
faith  is  always  the  work  of  His  Spirit.  But  it  is  not  according  to 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  faith  first  reciuired 
should  be  described  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  our  Lord 
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promised  should  be  w  ith  those  who  trusted  to  Him.  It  is  not  said, 
that  they  w  ho  receive  this  Spirit,  w  ill  have  faith  in  Christ :  but  that 
they  who  have  faith  in  Him,  will  receive  this  Spirit.  It  is  promised 
to  tliem  and  to  them  only.  Faith  is  the  antecedent  condition  required, 
that  this  blessing  may  be  afterwards  received.  “  we  are  told, 

lie  spake  of  the  Spirit ^tchieh  they  who  trusted  to  Him  would  receive.'^ 
They  trho  trusted  to  Christ  tvcre  scaled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  God,  all  that  is  done  by  Him  is  done  by  His  Spirit, 
and  by  one  and  the  same  Spirit.  Hut  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a  form 
of  the  operation  and  manifestation  of  God,  there  will  be  p)lurality 
and  diversity,  according  to  the  variety  there  is  in  His  works.  The 
Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  he  sent  forth  on  the  fields  and  forests,  and  to 
renew  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  said  to  he  given  to  men,  to  make 
them  skilful  in  art  and  wise  in  conduct.  In  the  one  sense  it  is  the 
same  Spirit,  and  in  the  other  sense  it  is  not  the  same.  The  Holy 
Spirit  w’hich  inspired  the  ancient  prophets,  and  led  the  servants  of 
God  under  the  former  dispensation,  was  in  one  sense  the  samew'itli 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  Christ  promised  to  Jlis  disciples;  but  in 
another  sense  it  was  not  so.  It  is  declared  to  be  different,  when  it  is 
said  that,  this  Holy  Spirit  was  not,  because  Jesus  iras  not  raised  to 
glory,  and  that  it  w'ould  not  be  given  till  He  departed.  There  is  one 
passage  in  which  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  the 
cause  of  tliat  faith  which  is  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
course.  The  conviction  of  sin,  righteousness  and  judgment,  is 
declared  by  our  Lord  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  coming  of  the 
Hoi}"  Spirit  ;  and  as  such  convictions  are  connected  with  Christian 
faith,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  where  this  faith  exists,  there  must 
have  been  the  prior  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  has  therefore 
been  taught  by  some,  that  fnith  in  Christ  is  required,  in  order  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  received;  and  yet  that  the  Holy  Spirit  must 
be  first  received,  in  order  that  there  may  be  this  faith.  Such 
apparent  inconsistency  does  not  belong  to  the  tcaclnng  of  our  Lord, 
lie  speaks  of  tw’o  classes  of  persons;  of  one  as  receiving  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  of  tlie  other  as  receiving  conviction  in  consc(jueuce. 
The  ajiostlcs,  He  said,  and  others  wdio  trusted  to  Him,  would  be 
endowed  with  His  Spirit;  and  then  the  world — they  who  liad  not 
yet  trusted  to  Him — would  be  convinced  cf  their  wrong  in  rejecting 
Him.’ 

We  arc  aw"arc  that  Mr.  (Jodwiii  bas  taken  exception  to  the 
interpretation  given  to  some  ]>assages  in  this  extract,  in  bis 
reply  to  the  reviewer  in  the  Hdirioi ;  but  bis  reply  only 
suggests  to  ns  tbc  defect  of  tbe  book  tbrongliout :  it  is  its  sec- 
sawdsbness.  We  say  to  onr  antbor,  Dear  sir,  you  assuredly  mean 
tins :  ]uinisbment,  for  instance,  is  not  retributive,  it  is  re¬ 
formatory. 

‘  The  proper  end  of  all  Human  punisliment,  whether  Domestic  or 
Political,  is  the  prevention  of  further  wrong,  both  in  those  who  have 
done  wrong,  and  in  those  who  might  otherwise  be  led  to  do  wrong. 
If  wrong  were  unaccompanied  by  loss  or  suflering,  the  practice  of 
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wrong  would  promote  wrong.  When  not  repeated  by  the  offender, 
it  would  be  copied  by  others ;  and  thus  there  would  be  ever 
increasing  injury,  by  the  multiplication  both  of  those  who  do  wrong, 
and  those  who  suffer  wrong.’ 

Ah  !  but,  says  Mr.  Godwin,  look  again  : — 

‘  Punishment,  as  a  part  of  Moral  government,  is  some  real  disad¬ 
vantage  to  the  subject,  deserved  by  the  wrong  which  has  been  chosen, 
and  showing  the  disapprobation  of  one  who  is  concerned  with  the 
wrong,  and  causes  the  disadvantage.’ 

‘  The  Scriptures  speak  of  the  evil  consequences  of  sin,  in  whatever 
way  they  may  come,  as  a  revelation  of  the  wrath  of  Godf 

Wi‘  say  to  our  author,  as  we  have  just  now  said,  Dear  sir,  you 
i\o  certainly  tt^ach  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  the  chief  or  first 
means  of  introducing  the  knowledge  of  Christ  to  the  heart.  But 
he  says — what !  Look  here: — 

‘  The  new  life  by  which  men  become  children  of  God,  is  declared 
by  the  Scriptures  to  bo  produced  in  them  by  His  Spirit.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  is  requisite  to  its  existence ;  but  this  could  have  no 
influence  on  them  apart  from  His  will,  AVdiatever  good  they  receive 
when  He  reveals  himself  to  their  minds,  must  be  according  to  llis 
purpose,  and  in  conseciuence  of  His  power.  If  the  lower  forms  of 
life  come  from  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  certainly  the 
highest  must  have  the  same  origin.  There  is  tlie  personal  agency  of 
God,  the  exercise  of  His  creative  power,  and  a  consciousness  of  His 
presence,  when  a  spiritual  life  begins  in  the  souls  of  men;  and  only 
in  the  same  way  can  this  life  be  preserved  and  perfected.  “Take 
not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,”  was  the  prayer  of  the  Psjilmist, 
acknowledging  the  source  within  him  of  all  good.  According  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  given  to  men  in  former  ages,  were  the  effects 
produced  in  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God.’ 

Clearness  and  trans]3an*ncv  of  meaning  and  intention  are 
certainly  not  qualities  upmi  which  Air.  Godwin  can  pride  him¬ 
self  as  an  author  or  teacher.  We  may  misunderstand  him,  but 
the  fault  is  not  ours. 

We  are  unable  to  sympathize  for  a  second  with  those  views  in 
theology  which  ignore  wliat  is  called  the  forensic  aspect  of  the 
Divine  arrangements  in  the  operation  of  Christian  truth.  It 
.seems  to  us  that  we  might  as  well  s))eak  of  a  life  existing  apart 
from  the  great  central  FounUiin  of  life  and  providence.  It  is, 
|Hu-haps,  to  that  distinguished  man  Alexander  Knox,  we  am 
cliietly  indebted  as  the  fountain  of  those  ideas  which  give  to  all 
faith  in  Christ  a  simple  moral  character,  both  in  its  origin  and 
in  its  etiects.  ‘  I  therefore  greatly  suspect,’  says  he,  ‘  that  the 
time  is  not  very  far  distant  wlien  even  theological  creeds  will  be 
brought  to  a  philosoi)hical  test,  and  be  discarded  should  they 
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not  stand  the  trial.  At  such  a  seasiin,  I  own,  I  have  little  ho}x> 
for  those  who  are  only  ac([uainte(l  with  St.  Paul  through  the 
interpreting  niodiuni  of  Luther  or  Calvin,  Dr.  Owen  or  Mr. 
Romaine.  Contideiit  1  am  tliev  will  awakes  and  wonder  how 
they  could  have  dreamed  of  man's  chief  ho])e  resting  on  any 
ground  hut  that  moral  one  upon  which  our  omniscient  Lord 
liimself  placed  it,  “Blessed  are  the  jmre  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  Ood  or  of  a  state  of  favour  with  Ood  existing,  for  one 
moment,  independently  of  moral  (pialification.  They  will,  J 
douht  not,  at  length  discover  this  strange  defect  in  the  ])resent 
flxvourite  systems ;  and  should  no  sounder  system  have  come 
within  their  view,  what  \vill  follow  but  lapse,  by  masses,  into 
Socinianism  or  Deism  V  We  (piote  this  passage  from  Mr.  Knox's 
essay  on  Justitication,  because  we  believe  it  ex])resses  the  views 
of  the  Broad  Church  party  among  ourselves,  of  whom  w(^ 
take  Mr.  Codwin  to  1)0  a  representative,  not  less  than  the  same 
class  of  teaeliers  in  the  Churcli  of  England.  But  certainly  it  is 
not  tlie  followers  of  Owen,  and  Luther,  and  t^alvin,  who  lapse 
into  Socinianism,  but  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  forsake  their 
centralizing  ])rinciples  and  views  ;  and  this  expression  we  have 
<pioted  has  the  strange  war])ing  of  the  whole  scliool.  Those  who 
plead  for  a  forensic  foundation  for  the  sinner's  hope,  or,  to  s])eak 
in  less  technical  language,  a  foundation  based  upon  the  intinite 
grace  and  goodness  of  God  in  his  ])rovisioii  of  an  extraordinary 
means  by  which  the  salvation  of  tlie  sinner  'was  made  possible, 
a  reception  of  sinners  indejjcndent  and  extrinsic  of  all  moral 
qualitication,  do  not  the  less  maintain  the  moral  state  of  the 
inner  life  and  being  as  essential  to  acceptance  with  God,  or  com¬ 
pleted  salvation.  Surely  the  great  preachers  of  the  forensic  truth 
have  taught  this  also.  Mr.  Knox  and  his  followers  have  all 
uncharital)ly  supposed  that  those  who  maintain  the  forensic 
foundation  of  the  atonement  make  their  boast  the  l)oast  of  the 
old  Scotch  woman's  encomium  upon  her  teacher,  '  lie  goes  dead 
against  all  good  Avorks.' 

There  is  a  word,  of  wdiich  the  old  teachers  .are  fond,  which 
expresses  much  in  this  matter  of  faith.  It  has  become  in  many 
quarters  a  mere  cant  phrase,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  good 
phrase  for  Jill  that :  it  is,  appropriatwri.  A2ypropriattn(j  faith! 
Is  it  real  ?  Brought  to  Mr.  Knox's  philosophic  test,  is  it  sound  ? 
is  it  ])ossible?  We  will  venture  to  sjiy  that,  without  it, 
Christianity  dwarfs  itself  down  to  paganism.  Doubtless,  a  man 
who  intellectually  believes  a  series  of  propositions  to  be  true — 
historical  propositions,  scientific  propositions — in  the  degree  in 
which  he  does  so,  and  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  con¬ 
trary  operating  motives  in  his  own  nature  and  character,  walks 
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in  liannony  witli  tlie  fiicts  he  perceives ;  but  Christians  usually 
hold  that  the  reception  of  faith  is  far  more  than  tliis — it  is 
'pov'cr ;  and  not  Avithout  great  need  is  it  power  for  all  man’s 
motive  forces,  Ave  do  not  say  his  intellectual  perc(‘ptions  run 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  faith.  Then  only  has  faith  its 
perfect  Avork  in  and  on  the  nature  of  man,  Avhen  it  sinks 
through  the  miml  into  the  soul.  There  is  slight  poAver  in  mind  to 
inriuence  te  character  and  action  ;  but  hiith  received  into  the 
will  Avorks,  and — alike  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  the 
NeAv — this  becomes  poAver.  It  may  seem  to  be  a  departure  from 
the  more  coldly  scientific  fonnulary  of  the  lecture-room,  but  it 
can  scarcc‘ly  be  out  of  place  to  notice  hoAV  faith  lays  hold  upon 
the  Saviour  for  its  individual  self.  So  patriarchs,  and  pro])hets, 
and  aj»ostIes  Ix'lieved.  '  I  Avill  love  thee,  O  Lord,  MY  strength.’ 
‘The  Lord  is  MA'  light  and  MV  salA\ation.’  ‘  ddie  Lord  is  the 
strength  (►f  MV  life.’  ‘Mv  Lord  and  MV  Ood.’  Is  there  such  a 
stitte  of  ]>ersonal  reception  of  life  and  power?  ^lan,  for  the  sus¬ 
tenance  of  his  life,  needs  not  only  air,  but  bread — food — drink. 
Is  the  faith  in  and  of  Christ  only  the  HoAving  air  around?  While 
it  is,  Ave  can  scarcely  define  and  lay  immediate  and  absolute 
claim  t(>  it.  We  breatlu*  it,  it  is  true  ;  Ave  a])pro])riate  it,  it  is  true; 
but  it  does  not  even  fold  us  round  like  a  cloak  ;  it  rather 
immerses  us  like  a  sea.  Christ  said,  ‘  iiy  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
ainl  mv  blood  is  drink  indeed.’  Is  it  so?  or  is  this  an  exploded 
myth,  a  banished  idea?  Do  Ave  live  amidst  the  facts  of 
Christiauitv  as  amidst  the  facts  of  nature — general,  grand, 
unatlectiouatt‘,  and  unsym})athiziiig  facts?  We  fear  that  avc 
have,  in  our  theidi^gy,  come  very  much  to  thi.s.  There  is  no 
atfectiouatimess  in  Mr.  GodAviu’s  book.  We  have  glanced  over 
several  ri'views  of  it,  and  thry  are  as  barren  of  all  aftectionate- 
ness.  M<^>st  of  the  revicAvers  talk  about  Christ  and  his  Avork  as 
ciddly  and  tlippantly  as  an  old  Greek  might  talk  of  Ju|)iter  or 
Apollo. 

Sonu'thing  is,  in  Mr.  (JodAvin’s  case,  no  doubt  due  to  the 
method  ol  his  teaching.  It  is  no  do\d)t  \wy  instructive  ;  hut 
the  bi‘st  critics  of  Homer  liaA^e  often  failed  to  perceiAX*  his 
beauties  and  his  strength.  The  verbal  critics  of  Shakspeare 
form,  Ave  knoAA’,  a  race  moving  our  veriest  indignation.  The 
iiiddest  lines,  the  most  illustratiAX  images,  have  been  smitten 
Avith  j)aralysis.  By  the  critic’s  art  in  reading  Shakspeare 
exegetically,  the  gain  is  slight,  the  loss  immense.  These  men 
‘  murder  to  dissect.’  The  Ncav  Testament  has  suffered  in  the 
same  Avay.  Etymology  is  often  a  most  illustrative,  illumi¬ 
nating,  and  interesting  study,  but  not  infrecpiently  the  Avhole 
meaning  exales  and  evaporates  before  its  cruciform  tests.  In 
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Now  Testament  studies  we  believe  it  has  often,  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student,  operated  in  much  the  Siime  way  as  if  we  were  to 
put  the  loaf  we  are  about  to  eat  to  some  chemical  test  for 
resolving  its  elements  before  eating  it.  It  is  just  as  gracious, 
frecpiently,  as  the  examination  of  a  father’s  or  mother’s  letter 
by  the  lamp  of  etymologic  analysis,  for  the  discovery  of  its 
adectiouate  meaning.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  value  of 
Bengel  and  other  such  elucidators,  his  descendants,  but  there  is 
great  need  for  care  lest  truth  is  ilepraved  in  the  mind  by  such 
a  ])rocess.  Certainly  we  do  not  read  the  great  masters  of 
English  so. 

We  have  sometimes  sup])osed  that  a  theological  dithculty 
would  bo  instantly  dispelled  by  experience.  Suppose  we 
inquire  of  our  disputants  what,  as  a  Christian,  is  tlie  founda¬ 
tion  of  your  rest?  Mr.  Godwin,  in  the  lecture  on  the  ‘Object  of 
Faith,’  insists  u})on  faith  in  Clirist  in  contradistinction  to  faith  in 
a  series  of  ])ropositions  about  him.  W(‘  do  not  like  tlie  ,.h  rase, 
‘a  proposition  about  Christ.’  Undoubtedly  a  ])ro])osition  is  some 
statement  which  commands  our  assent  or  our  dissent  ;  Sf)  the 
[)ropositiou  that  meat  nourishes  is  one  from  wliicli  there  is,  we 
sup])()se,  likely  to  bo  little  dissent ;  but  these  truisms  carry  the 
mind  but  very  slightly  forward  in  clearness  of  definition,  and 
the  (piestion  still  remains.  Upon  what  do  we  rest  when  we  say 
we  rest  on  Christ?  We  present  to  our  readers  the  following 
passage.  It  illustrates  Mr.  Godvrin’s  style  and  mode  of  statement. 

‘  Having  considered  the  Nature  of  Faith,  we  proceed  to  the  inquiry 
respecting  the  Object  of  Christian  Faith.  What  is  this?  Is  it  a 
proposition,  or  a  system  of  propositions  ?  Is  it  a  fact,  or  a  series  of 
facts  ?  Or  is  it  some  person  ?  What,  or  whom,  are  we  required  to 
trust  ?  Trust,  as  well  as  belief,  may  refer  to  olqects  of  these  various 
kinds ;  and,  though  they  are  closely  connected,  it  is  still  important  to 
distinguish  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  object  of  our  faith,  as 
represented  in  the  New  Testament.  Jf  we  believe  a  person,  we  shall 
also  believe  some  propositions  respecting  him,  and  the  facts  they 
declare  ;  and  we  shall  believe  the  truth  of  what  we  know  to  be  stated 
by  him.  But  we  may  believe  a  person,  and  not  believe  many  truths 
asserted  by  him,  or  by  others  concerning  him,  being  ignorant  of  these 
truths ;  or  we  may  believe  them,  and  not  believe  him.  So  if  we  trust 
a  person,  we  shall  also  trust  to  some  propositions  concerning  him, 
and  the  facts  they  refer  to  will  form  a  part  of  the  object  or  the  reason 
of  our  trust.  But  we  may  trust  to  a  person,  and  not  trust  to  many 
important  truths  and  facts,  being  ignorant  of  them  ;  or  we  may  trust 
to  them,  and  not  to  him.  The  ])ropositions  and  facts  testified,  may 
bo  reasons  for  believeing  or  disbelieving,  for  trusting  or  distrusting, 
the  person  to  whom  they  relate.  We  trust  to  a  Proposition  or  to  a 
Fact,  by  looking  to  it,  by  regarding  it  as  true  or  real,  by  expecting 
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some  p;oo(l  from  it,  aud  by  seeking  this  good— choosing  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  proposition  or  fact,  and  its  known  conse¬ 
quences,  logical  or  natural.  We  trust  to  a  Person,  by  looking  to 
him,  by  receiving  as  true  what  is  stated  of  the  good  to  be  obtained 
through  him,  by  desiring  this  good,  and  by  seeking  it,  submitting 
ourselves  to  him  entirely  in  tliis  respect ;  accepting  the  truths  already 
made  known,  and  consenting  to  the  directions  already  given,  and 
waiting  for  more ;  ready,  with  the  same  disposition  of  mind,  to 
believe  whatever  is  taught,  and  to  observe  whatever  is  enjoined,  by 
the  person  whom  we  trust.  Trusting  to  a  person,  commonly,  includes 
more  than  trusting  to  any  propositions  or  facts:  and  it  has  a  much 
greater  inilucuce  on  character  and  conduct.  Tlie  atlections  which  are 
awakened  wlieu  our  regard  is  given  to  a  person,  ditler  greatly  from 
the  emotions  which  are  excitecl  when  our  attention  is  directed  to 
[)i\)positions  and  facts.  The  peculiar  influence  which  one  living  mind 
has  over  others,  depends  on  the  consideration  of  the  thoughts,  feelings, 
dispositions,  purposes,  and  otlier  personal  attributes  of  that  mind. 
The  imjuiry  respecting  the  ifu mediate  object  of  Christian  faitli  is 
therefore  of  speculative  and  practical  importance. 

To  this  question,  the  words  of  our  Lord,  already  mentioned,  give 
a  very  distinct  and  satisfactory  reply.  Speaking  to  the  people  at 
Capernaum,  He  declared  Himself  to  be  the  object  of  that  faith,  which 
was  required  by  God,  and  v/onld  ensure  eternal  life.  “  This  is  the 
service  of  God,  that  you  trust  to  Him  udiom  He  sentd^  And  so  in  all 
the  passages  quoted  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  faith.  It  is  not  said 
that  we  are  saved,  by  trusting  to  the  doctrine  which  Christ  taught, 
or  by  trusting  to  wliat  He  has  done  or  will  do,  but  by  trusting 
to  Himself.  For  thisf  He  said,  /V  the  icill  of  Him  that  sent 
Me,  that  every  one  who  secs  the  t^on,  and  trusts  to  J£im,  should 
hare  eternal  life.  And  I  will  exalt  him  at  the  last  day^  If  we 
trust  to  Him,  we  shall  believe  His  doctrine  aud  trust  to  it,  as  it 
is  made  known  to  us ;  and  we  shall  trust  to  what  He  has  done  and 
will  do,  as  we  become  acquainted  with  these  facts  and  their  relation  to 
us.  Put  trusting  to  Christ  is  dillereiit  from  trusting  to  tlie  truth  of 
any  doctrine,  or  the  sulliciency  of  any  work.  3[any  of  the  disciples 
trusted  to  Him  fully,  when  His  doctrine  was  but  partially  and 
imperfectly  understood,  and  His  work  was  still  unlinished  and  to  a 
great  extent  unknown.  Their  trust  was  founded  on  some  knowledge 
already  possessed,  and  it  led  to  much  more  ;  and  that,  because  it 
respected  the  Person  of  their  Lord,  and  was  trust  in  Him,  aud  not  ia 
what  they  had  already  learnt. 

‘  \\  here  the  object  of  Christian  Faith  is  mentioned,  Jesus  Christ  is 
declared  to  be  this  object.  It  is  so  when  faith  is  required  as  a  duty ; 
and  when  it  is  connected  with  the  promise  of  salvation ;  and  when  it 
is  noticed  as  the  characteristic  of  those  who  belong  to  Christ.  In 
more  than  thirty  passages  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  we  tind,  with 
relereiice  to  Christ,  the  expressions,  trusting  to  J/c,  or  trusting  to  Jlifn, 
or  trusting  to  the  iSon.  The  same  language  is  employed  by  the  other 
Evangelists,  and  by  the  Apostles  Peter  aud  Paul.  The  few  passages 
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which  mention  faith,  in  connexion  with  the  gospel,  or  with  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  should  be  understood  in  accordance  with 
the  many  passages  wliich  speak  ot  the  faith  that  saves,  as  having  for 
its  object  the  person  of  (^hrist.  For  the  gospel  is  the  good  message, 
that  ile  came  to  save  siimres,  and  that  all  will  be  saved  who  trust  to 
Him.  And  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  but  a  part  of 
that  knowledge,  through  which  He  is  the  object  of  faith  for  salvation. 

‘  Cur  Lord  said  to  the  blind  man  in  the  temple,  “  Dost  thou  trust 
to  the  Son  of  God?”  He  replied,  “Who  is  He,  Lord,  that  I  may 
trust  to  Him  ?  And  Jesus  said  to  him.  Thou  hast  seen  Him,  and  he 
who  is  speaking  with  thee  is  He.”  To  the  inquiry,  who  is  the  object 
of  Christian  Faith,  the  same  answer  will  be  given  by  all.  Jesus  wdio 
thus  spoke,  who  tauglit  the  blind  man  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  people 
in  Capernaum,  that  tliey  should  trust  to  Him, — who  was  born  in 
Bethlehem,  in  the  days  of  Herod,  and  brought  up  at  Nazareth, — who 
was  a  teacher  in  Galilee  and. dudea, — who  was  regarded  by  the  people 
as  a  prophet,  on  account  of  His  words  and  works, — who  sulfered 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  on  the  charges  of  promoting  sedition,  and 
claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  God, — who  died,  and  was  declared  to  have 
risen  from  the  dead, — He  is  the  Object  of  Christian  Faith.  He  is 
so  described  by  Himself  and  by  the  Apostles,  and  is  so  acknowledged 
by  all.’ 

TliC(|notati()n  is  longtliy,  but  this  will  Lo  forgivc'n.  AVe  vcmtnn* 
to  say  that  this  is  most  indotenninatc.  The  lecture  throughout 
is  in  entire  harmony  with  this.  Jf  wo  misconceive  Air.  Godwin 
we  are  grieved.  Indeed,  we  will  not  misconauve  him.  AV(*  will 


nut  believe  that  which  the  passagi*  (pioted,  and  the  whole  of  the 
lectures,  seem  to  teach — that  Christ  is  the  men'  manifestation  of 
God,  and  of  the  power  of  God.  Christians  do  belii'vo  that  he  is 
more  than  this.  In  order  to  the  comfort  of  human  hearts  hr 
rnifst  b(‘  more  than  this.  Air.  Godwin  must  forgive  us  if  wv 
d(‘|)lor('  the  caution  and  reserve'  of  charactt'i-  which  guards  thus 
tlu'  state'ments  of  his  book  from  s(‘(‘ming  to  overlean  to  ordi¬ 
nary  views  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ.  Thus  we 
bedieve  lie  has  n'ally  done' injustice'  to  himself;  and  hence  we* 
say  it  may  b('  protitabh'  to  any  reader  to  call  over  his  own  expe¬ 
riences  of  what  he  believes  as  a  Christian,  and  on  what  la- 
rests ;  for  laith  in  C’hrist  may  assume  a  form  in  which  it  is 
little  more  than  Deism.  It  is  little  more  than  faith  in  coldly 
di.stantly  operating  laws;  faith  in  the  ends  of  powt-r;  faith  in 
the  ultimate  exhibition  of  the  benevolence  of  iJtr  Infinite 
Power.  Christ  (*xhibiting  himsc'lf  in  the  atonement  is  more, 
infinitely  more,  than  this.  He  is  the  ('xhibition  of  the  great 
power  of  God — power  working  over  natun',  above  and  beyond 
nature — a  power  which  descends  not  only  to  show  what  great 
things  self-sacrifice  can  do,  hvf  n'hich  sacrifices  itself  because  it 
alone  can  stand  in  the  pathicay  of  malignant  influences; 
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because  it  alone  can  rectify  the  disharmony  between  man  and 
God,  and  make  siilvation  possible. 

If  Christian  faith  stops  short  of  this,  to  what  will  it  reach  ? 
We  have  lived  to  a  day  when,  as  Mr.  Godwin  well  knows,  all  the 
distinctivenesses  of  faith  are  merged  in  what  is  called  ‘  the  in¬ 
tuitional  consciousness.’  Have  our  readers  ever  looked  into  Miss 
Hennell’s  ‘  Thoughts  in  aid  of  Faith  ’  ?  Such  thoughts,  and 
.such  faith  !  But  the  well-known  writer  is  one  of  great  ability^ 
a  very  vestal  standing  by  the  vaults  of  non-existence,  and  saying, 
Be  of  good  cheer.  As  a  sign  what  animating  doctrines  these 
thoughts  convey  to  the  desponding  heart.  Miss  Hennell  tells  us, 

‘  As  a  systematic  whole,  Christianity  has  indeed  passed  away 
from  us,  and  left  us  only  an  inlieritance  out  of  its  intluencea.’ 
She  advances  boldly  on  into  the  dreary  kingdom  of  abstractions. 
Our  Idessed  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus,-  is  frivolously  be-Straussed 
into  a  nebulous  mytli ;  while  a  smile  of  regard  is  given  to  Francis 
\V.  wman,  ‘  who  o])poses  so  heartily  our  ordinary  dogmatism 
by  showing  feelingly  liow  much  “  the  blind  clhiyincj  of  the 
onind  to  Christ'’  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  true  personal  reli¬ 
gion.’  Tliere  are,  no  doubt,  Christians  whose  hearts  bleed,  too 
grief-strickmi  to  be  even  indignant,  not  only  that  such  things 
should  be  said,  but  said  beneath  the  covert  of  sophistical  fables 
and  garbling  tergiversations  of  speecli,  representing  such  casting 
away  of  all  confidence  as  aids  to  faith.  Even  thus  might  Epsom 
sidts  be  a  kind  of  aid  to  one  perishing  of  thirst.  This  is  what 
.salvation  by  meta))bysics  comes  to  at  last:  for  in  it  is  no  true 
knowledi»‘(\  and  true  knowledge  alone  is  true  rest — the  one  isthe 
gateway  to  the  othm*.  True  to  the  doom  and  the  curse  resting 
upon  him,  man  strives  to  know  ;  the  eye  aches,  and  wanders, 
and  wonders  where  the  path  is  ])y  which  it  may  find  its  way  from 
the  seductive  and  delusive  tree.  Well  says  Locke,  ‘  Man  has  as 
much  as  he  really  knows  and  comprehends.’  He  desires  to 
know  more,  but  truly,  as  it  also  has  been  said  by  one  who  lias 
done  something  against  the  faith  but  nothing  for  it — Mr.  G.  H. 
Li'wis — that  ‘  to  ktiow  more,  man  must  he  more.’  There  is  no 
more  protound  human  truth  than  this :  that  which  touches  the 
deepest  spring  ot  our  being  enlarges  the  empire  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  and  most  actual  perception.  To  know  is,  without  a  doubt, 
the  grand  intatuation  of  our  race,  the  spell  which  calls  men  on; 
to  know  the  art,  the  trick,  the  lore;  to  untwist  the  web,  to  learn 
the  secret,  to  piaietrate  the  crypt :  this  is  the  labour  of  many 
live.s.  It  is  followed  even  like  a  doom  ;  but  it  stamps  on  the 
spirit  a  mighty  unrest.  There  are  names  which  to  mention  fills 
ones  Soul  with  aw'e  ;  the  history  of  metaphysical  science  is  full  of 
them.  To  how*  little  did  they  attain,  with  a  world  of  prodigious 


labour.  Especially  how  agitated  they  were ;  how  wearied  and 
how  wasted  the  fuel  and  the  oil  of  life.  Their  lives  are  like  some 
sublime  and  gifted  being  whose  wings  were  by  the  storm-cloud 
broken  and  soiled  by  the  mist:  so  they  sat  down  ivarly  by  their 
poor  spoils  of  empty  attainment,  aiul  died.  Surely  it  was  to  the 
vanity  of  human  knowledge  our  Lord  addressed  himself  when  he 
&aid,  ‘  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.*  What  is  faith  ?  God  has  given  to  the 
soul  a  faculty  to  know,  and  in  knowing  to  rest.  That  seems  a 
wondrously  ungracious  doxology,  ‘  1  thank  thee  that  thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  them 
unto  babes.*  Not  that  it  is  a  cause  of  thankfulness  because  they 
do  not  know,  but  because  the  knowledge  comes  by  another  pro¬ 
cess,  even  as  knowledge  comes  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  And 
we  make  these  remarks  because  there  are  methods  of  religious* 
teaching  among  us  which  dreadfully  mutilate  this  law  laid  down 
by  our  Lord,  and  almost  bar  the  doors  of  faith  against  the 
uneducat(‘d  and  uncultivated  mind,  and  make,  as  we  have  said, 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  to  depend  U})on  the  perception  of  a 
metaphysical  subtlety. 

It  is  ])erhaps  the  case  that  Mr.  Godwin’s  lecture  is  too  dignified 
and  scholarly  for  the  enunciation  of  statements  revolving  round 
Ghristian  experiences.  The  truth  is  stated  coldly  and  ascetically, 
with  a  cautious  casting  aside  of  all  those  abhorrent  phrases 
of  the  old  theology  which  to  use  now,  savours  of  ignorance  and 
vulgarity.  We  heartily  go  with  ^Ir.  Godwin  when  he  re])resents 
faith  in  Christ  as  trust,  following  Bishop  O’Jhieu,  to  whom  he 
seems  indebt(‘d  for  the  very  clear  and  lucid  distinction  in  this 
])ortion  of  his  lectures.*  It  is  trust,  and  it  is  more  :  it  is  rest — 
rest  not  merely  in  Christ  as  power ;  for  thus  we  might  rest  in 
God,  without  any  extraordinary  revelation,  or  by  a  revelation 
without  any  suj)ernatural  aiitl  extraordinary  intervention  of 
energy.  If  C^hristianity  be  true,  then  Christ  meets  and  arrests 
malignant  forces — the  consc({uences  of  sin  ;  what  we  call  the 
wrath  of  God  ;  the  penalties  of  th(‘  state  of  sin — sinking  beneath 
them,  he  emerges  from  them,  and  is  exalted  at  (iod’s  right 
hand,  henceforth  to  be  the  moral  and  spiritual  force  by  which  a 
process  of  adjustment  goes  on,  the  end  of  which  is  a  new 
creature  in  him  in  time,  and  a  new  creation  in  eternity. 
But  faith  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  hence  it  enables  man  to  know  more, 
aiding  him  to  he  more ;  in  what  way  or  in  what  degree  it  is 


‘  An  Attempt  to  Explain  and  Establish  the  Doctrine  of  Justification 
W  Faith  only,  in  Ten  Sermons  upon  the  Nature  and  Eflects  of  Faith, 
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siH'ciallv  so  Mr.  Godwin  tloes  not  discuss  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  it 
is  not  in  virtue  inerelv  ot*  its  bein^r  a  function  of  the  human 
mind.  Faith,  we  believe,  in  its  deepest  principles,  can  sddom 
1)0  very  nicely  analyzed,  l)eeause  it  is  a  Divine  gilt.  It  is  not, 
we  lH*lieve,  a  ]nocess  of  reasoning.  ‘It  is,’  says  Dr.  1  usey, 

‘  anterior  to  reasoninj; ;  it  is  more  comprehensive  than  reasoning. 

It  is  a  centre  to  which  all  reasoning  converge^,  which  countless 
lines  t)f  reasoning  intersect;  but  itselt  contains  thein  all,  and 
is  contained  by  none.  The  distinctive  colours  into  which  faiths 
primal  light  can  b(‘  resolved  may  be  counted,  but  its^  pieicing 
li‘dit  and  kindling  glow  are  not  in  the  resolved  ray.  I  ait h  has 
a^liri‘ct  power  over  the  soul,  and  speaks  to  it,  and  is  heard  hy 
it,  lH‘cause  it  is  from  God.  Words  of  Scripture  which  ex])ress 
its  truth,  touch  a  chord  of  the  soul  which  cannot  but  res])ond, 
becaus«i  it  has  been  attuned  to  it  liy  God.’  But  while  this  is  said 

_ jiiid  all  the  words  of  S(‘ripture  warrant  the  saving  of  all  this— it 

i.s  vorv  difficult  to  enter  into  that  mysterious  and  glorious 
(‘moti)'>n  by  which  truth  is  so  clearly  apprehended  and  known; 
that  faculty  which  in  the  mind  is  wliat  the  eye  is  to  the  body, 
and  by  which  spiritual  things  are  compared  with  spiritual,  ilie 
law  of  Divine  knowledge  is  that  it  is  attained  through  the 
listtMung,  aiul  tin'  waiting,  and  the  passiv'e  soul.  Ivnow ledge 
comes  to  the  heart  I'veii  as  it  conies  to  the  other  senses,  ])rin- 
cipally  through  the  most  (piiet  and  attentive  state  of  them. 
We  iiindi'i*  and  im])air  and  impi'de  our  knowledge  by  the 
dr.>in‘,  tlu'  fri'tful  desire,  to  know.  IIow  gently  but  how 
.iiuhoritativtdv  all  knowledge  comes  to  us  through  tlie  other 
senses.  We  gain  nothing  by  a  feverish  and  irritable  desire  to 
soe  more,  or  to  liear  moix',  or  to  taste  more,  or  to  fi'el  more  :  the 
law  assuredly  is,  that  as  Wi'  seek  to  ])ass  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  scns(‘S,  we  sink  beneath  the  jiossibility  of  their  powers, 
'riicre  is  something  assuredly  wonderful,  we  have  said,  in  that 
<loxologv  of  tin'  Saviour,  ‘  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  hid.  I 
praise  the  wisdom,  I  adore  the  mysterious  jirovision  ami  mercy, 
))y  which  the  Divine  truth  is  made  to  ilepend  not  upon  the 
su]K‘rior  attainments  of  human  sagacity,  or  the  versatility  of 
Imman  genius  and  attainments.  Such  is  the  law.  ‘  The  most 
perfect  knowledgi'  of  Divine  truth  is  that  we  receive  iiy  ti^c 
passive  pcrce])tit)ns  of  the  reason.’  Not  that  we  intend  a 
lifeless  and  inert  state  of  the  mind  that  would  be  contra- 
dii'torv  to  tin'  plain  meaning  of  the  word  :  .simplicity  of  mind, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  action  of  reasoning  and  inve.stigation. 

We  have  already  .said,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  man  will  not 
easilv  believe  that  the  highe.st  offices  of  reason  arc  not  those 
that  are  merely  jiassive,  and  that  activity  after  inquiry  and 
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proof  are  a  plain  evidence  of  i rape rfect ion  either  in  the* 
object  of  ou  r  search  or  in  the  clearness  of  our  under standi/iig. 
How  do  the  highest  certainties  niake  thcniselves  heard  /  Per¬ 
sonal  identity  ;  the  being  of  a  God  ;  the  voice  of  conscience  ;  tho* 
force  of  right  and  truth  ;  the  existence  of  an  eternal  world  :  wliat 
reasoning  can  add  to  the  authority  with  which  those  greiit  facts 
announce  and  authenticate  themselves  in  the  soul  of  man  I* 


And,  therefore,  Christ  says,  I  thank  thee,  not  indeed  that  thou 
liast  hid,  but  that  by  the  law  of  the  Divine  kingdom  it  is 
estiiblished  and  ordained  that  spiritual  wisdom  does  not  descend 
in  answer  to  carnal  desires,  nor  Divine  light  in  answer  to 
worldly  pride*.  I  thank  thee  not  that  these  cannot  see,  but  I 
thank  thee  that  in  the  kingdom  they  only  can  see  who  breathe 
its  air  of  simplicity.  I  thank  thee  that  not  to  liuman  })ride 
and  arrogance,  not  to  the  eclectic  few,  thou  dost  descend,  but  to 
the  many  ;  not  to  humanity  with  its  avenues  closed,  but  to 
humanity  with  its  avenues  opened  and  ready  by  the  waitings 
of  humility.  Did  the  reader  ever  dro])  some  spirits  of  wine 
upon  salt,  and  set  them  on  lire^  ddiey  turn  the  room  into  a 
region  of  s))ectres,  investing  pictures  and  ])ersons  with  the 
spectral  fringe  of  blue  Hame.  Even  so,  scientitic  processes 
hide  God  and  hide  from  (jlod.  Do  we  not  most  mournfully 
feel  this,  tliat  science  hides  from  God?  Everything  depends 
upon  the  oil  with  which  you  kindle  the  lain]).  Drop  u})on  the 
flame  tlie  oil  of  devotion,  jind  the  lain])  burns  bright,  and  clear, 
and  })ure  ;  but  let  the  flame  be  simply  kindled  from  the  oils 
of  curiosity  and  ])ride,  and  the  flame  burns  with  a  ghastly  blue 
gleam,  and  l)y  its  light  the  churchyard  s])ectres  throng  upon 
their  way.  Science  hides  from  God.  We  weave  it  like  a  tapestry, 
to  enclose  ourselves  in  it  as  in  a  b'lit.  All  Divine  tilings,  all 
things  which  are  s]>iritually  discerned,  the  mind  of  man  insists 
steadily  on  looking  after  with  a  carnal  and  sensual  eye.  Jhit 
knowledge  of  truth  depends  u])on  holiness  of  life.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  relation  between  truth  and  character,  between  the 


kind  of  truth  and  the  kind  of  character.  I  low'  great  is  the 
knowledge  of  some  men  void  of  God’s  ])resence.  They  have 
attained  to  natural,  human,  and  even  revealed  truth  ;  and  yet 
there  is,  we  ])erceive,  something  w^anting  in  them.  They  amaze 
us  by  the  light  of  their  speculations,  and  then  astonish  us  by 
their  purblind  ignorance  of  some  evident,  self-evident,  and  viUxl 


truth.  There  is  evidently  some  stupendous  breach  in  their 
intellectual  system,  some  want  of  continuity  in  their  perceptions. 


*  AVe  refer  our  rciiders  to  nn  admirable  sermon  by  Dr.  Manning,  ‘  The 
Gift  of  Illumination,’  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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or  some  fiiculty  related  to  particular  kinds  of  truth  wholly 
wanting.  Amazing  is  this  combination  of  blindness  and 
sagacity  in  wliich  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  declares  itself. 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  have  attained  to  spiritual  know¬ 
ledge,  wdiat  a  perception  they  have  of  first  principles,  first  truths, 
of  universal  ] principles,  axioms  of  the  life  that  is  in  us  ;  what  a 
discernment  of  moral  qualities  ;  what  fine  discriminations  ;  what 
intuitions  of  character.  There  is  a  depth  of  insight,  and  a  light 
and  illumination  of  conscience,  reason,  and  soul,  which  none  have 
ever  attained  but  the  piirt^  in  heart.  While,  on  the  contraiy, 
the  most  powerful  men  who  have  forfeited  their  illumination, 
how  we  have  beheld  them  relapsing  into  most  melancholy 
obscuration  of  intellectual  light :  the  heart  has  become  lieavy 
wdth  sense,  or  suifeit,  or  sloth  ;  and  the  perception  of  the  Divine 
presence  in  the  world  is  deadened  ;  and  the  world,  and  Pro- 
vidence,  and  the  church,  and  sacraments,  become  overcast,  over¬ 
clouded,  heavy,  and  dark.  Hence  the  reason  itself  totters  on  its 
throne,  llencc  heresy,  which  usually  rises  in  an  impure  heart. 
Hence  a  fearful  unconsciousness  of  moral  probation,  and  the 
relation  between  sanctity  and  truth.  Hence  the  warfare  between 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  and  the  disjmters  of  this  world. 
Hence  it  is  that  there  comes  a  science  which  ‘  none  of  the 
princes  of  this  world  knew,  for  had  they  known  it,  they  would 
not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory.* 

TJioii  Itast  li  hl.  We  believe  it  is  the  pride  almost  of  our  age, 
and  there  is  in  our  day  a  ] philosophical  system  of  French  impor¬ 
tation,  which  makes  it  tlie  prerogative  that  these  things  are 
hidden.  We  have  ever  said  that  the  logical  faculty,  greatly 
serviceable  as  it  is  to  the  cause,  and  within  a  world  like  ours,  is 
really  a  ])roof  of  a  fallen  world  and  a  fallen  nature.  What  do 
investigation,  hypothesis,  argument,  evidences  prove,  but  this — 
that  truth  is  hidden?  There  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of  incur 
\valking  by  the  light  of  half  truths ;  it  is  a  state  of  trial,  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  but  such  a  jprerogative  has  nothing  in  it  either  high  or 
noble;  'the  privilege  of  looking  uncertainly  from  falsehood  to 
truth,  from  truth  to  htlsehood,  is  not  a  prerogative  to  be 
Imsted  of.* 

Our  highest  logic  is  a  struggle  with  the  imperfection  of  our 
faculties.  \\  hen  shall  we  be  as  the  angels  of  God — w(‘  who 
know  in  part,  and  prophesy  in  part  ?  When  shall  the  ])erfect 
come,  and  that  which  is  in  part  be  done  away  ?  AMien  shall 
we  know  by  insight,  intuition,  and  consciousness,  in  the  presence 
of  truth  itself  ?  This  is  that  passiv’e  reception  of  the  reason  of 
which  wc  spoke.  1  his  is  Divine  faith ;  the  sui'cst  knowledge  in 
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a  fallen  state  ;  the  most  perfect  way  of  knowing  even  in  a  perfect 
world  ;  and  to  a  conviction  like  this  our  Lord  pointed  when  lie 
pronounced  the  word  as  the  key-note  of  his  kingdom — Believe  ! 

And  for  the  want  of  this,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  what  do 
we  see  ?  AV  e  see,  esjiecially,  in  our  day,  veritied,  the  prophetic 
exclamation  of  the  apostle,  ‘  Because  they  receiveil  not  the 
love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved,  for  this  cause  God 
shall  send  them  strong  delusions,  that  they  might  believe  a  lie.* 
Our  age  is  rich  in  these  marvels.  What  have  we  seen?  and 
what  do  we  see  in  this  very  tlay  ?  Stujicndous  marvels  of  super¬ 
stition  which  might  equal  any  of  former  ages.  The  great  and 
learned  sdvans  of  our  times,  many  of  them,  we  have  seen  them, 
the  would-be  learned  and  the  learned,  leaving  the  Bible,  leaving 
the  cross,  for  some  newer  revelation,  some  higher  and  more 
(lathentic  gospel  !  some  teacher  more  immediate  and  spiritual 
than  the  atonement  and  the  cross;  and  where  have  we  seen 
them  V  Where?  Why,  round  a  table  to  hear  its  rappings  ; 
its  rappings  which  are  to  supersede  the  declarations  of  Divine 
truth  ;  the  incantations  of  a  new  wizardry.  Did  he  not  say  they 
should  ])e  ‘  strong  delusions,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie  Did 
he  not  say  of  a  state  of  the  world  s  highest  civilization,  that 
‘  confessing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools'  I  Clearly 
soim.dhing  more  than  mere  intelligence  is  needed — something 
more  than  mere  historical  faith.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that 
in  tln'se  statements  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  contempt  of 
Mr.  Godwin.  Pie  chose,  however,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
themes  of  the  whole  course  of  congregational  lectures,  and  his 
omissions  of  thought  are  marvellous.  The  simplicity  and  recti¬ 
tude  of  the  vision,  the  surrender  of  the  will,  the  distinctions  of 
the  faculty,  and  the  gift,  are  (piite  untouch(‘d  by  Mr.  Godwin. 

We  cannot  close  tliis  article  without  referring  to  the  strictures 
upon  ]\[r.  Godwin’s  lectures  by  that  ancient  Nestor  of  controversy, 
John  H  oward  Hinton,  M.A.  they  are  s})rightly  and  nimble, 
and  here  and  there  ray  out  in  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
purpose  of  Providence  in  the  work  of  the  atonement.  Wherever 
Mr.  Godwin’s  book  goes,  we  trust  this  small  pamphlet  will 
accompany  it. 


*  *  Strieturea  on  Some  Passages  in  the  Ilev.  J.  II.  Godwin’s  Congrega¬ 
tional  Lecture.’  By  John  Iloward  Hinton,  M.A.  Houlston  &  Wright. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  CROirvST.LL^  LUX* 

IN  OCR'  cf  sr.-.ttly  ok:  r.'I:.'  hist  hi  whk-h  ov.r  hr-.- 

tsthors  wT.>to  tho  chrv'uioits  o:  o::r  o-'iiutry  ^vsv.-.ry  hwk. 
••  tho  wcct  ot  o’tr  »iO:vr  v'l.l  t:i:rs--.'  to  port::::  .•.■•.'tf. 

»hoa  the  r.tn'  oov.'stik'u  oacio  r.'V.r.,:  oti  whioh  we  h;:d  Wl.tvixi 
soraewha:  better  ui.^a  tistuil  R'.t  w'e  :\-:i>.emlvr,  as  we  kvkev: 
at  the  !iLlV-ien.^h  p.'ttrsits  oi  the  k::‘irs — -tti-i  trot::  thvRse  :vi- 


the  pci^e  headtxi.  '  — Coiutiv.niwoait::.’  :ht'rv. 

s:*>xi  a  r'bu>:  Kiu^.  wi:heu:  a  m'wii.  aiv.l  yc:  Nv*:h  i 

niot^l  ominous  kt:  uivii  h:<  heavi  :  a  br.>aa-br:iu:iu\l  aiivl 
crowii.  like  that  we  had  s<x  n  on  the  head  or  w:tohe<:  and  vv;i.A 
not  but  <;\y  to  our  old  nur^\  What  dkX^  he  here  f  Our  ohi  nn?k' 
wa.>  a  woman,  thervtore  a  R  yvaiist  and  Con>^'rvat:ve.  More¬ 
over,  S'he  was  verv*  old,  and  her  mem oiy*  touehevl  the  ^.:\'ner.\::cn 
which  had  he*arvi  Cromwell  talkovi  ot*.  From  her  we  cathead 
that  the  reokson  wh.v  this  brvvtd-hatted  chanieter  s!<\\i  ilier^\  was 
because  he  was  an  exoeeviin^lv  l>ad-lvhavi\l  character,  aiut  woind 
on  no  accv^un:  W  indiKwl  to  take  his  liat  ot^l  oven  Ivtv'rx'  his 
kinc  We  tr.^\l  to  make  it  out.  The  s:  tv  was  very  vlark  to 
us.  Th.o  s»^m  of  our  nurs<L'  was  a  noble  Win^.  H .  w  noblo.  it  has 
onlv  reixmtlv  cnne  to  our  anoreluusion  to  know  ;  and  wlieii  to 
him  wo  U5<\i  to  say.  Wh.y  dkvs  ho  staiui  tho!\'  with  only  a  riat 
on  ?  why  luvs  everylxxiy  els<.‘  a  crvnvn,  and  lie  no  crv>wu  f  then 
he  would  tell  us  that  ho  Ixdievtxl  that  thei\'  was  moiv  in  his 
head  Ixinoath  a  hat  than  Ixmeath  any  ot  tho  vther  vn!|/s  who 
woro  a  crow  n  Thus  our  lustonoal  a}>pi\'honsious  w  en.'  vxmtuscd. 
as  many  wiser  heads  have  Ixvn.  Auvl  even  tn>m  ouv  very 
eitrliest  days  we  stumbUxi  aiul  Ixvamo  perplexed  over  the  two 
theories  of  CnmiwolFs  character. 

And  yet  do  w  e  lind  it  now  a  less  dirheult  thing  to  bring  Ivfon' 
our  n'aders  with  some  vi\idness  that  strange  and  surely  wraith- 
iike  fonu  of  ixdnist,  yet  mysterious,  majesty,  which  n>es  to  our 
vision  ill  the  later  twilight  of  English  story  !  Like  tho  i^airou 

•  O/irrr  Cromicr  l/:  or.  The  Oht  anJ  Xetc  Phsertters.  117^^  Stri^'tu/rs  ~ 
the  lectures  of  tie  Ker,  X.  i/ajirt'A/?  OHii  the  AVr.  i/.  (^*<»VT 
By  the  Ker.  J.  Lathbury,  M.A.  Bristol :  Church  Defeuw'e  Asswiv 
tion.  London  :  Wertheim  Micintosh. 
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3S.UU5  d'  Kiu^IauvI.  S?*  i^wr^'  v>i  Ou^^vivkvU — k>!'  iIh’^ 
cV'Uiwt'U  s^vias  A  uivihv  ohATAcU'v.  lu  au  >^Kcu 

rxul  won'  vivlti^  or  vU  ciJ.  ^uk^,  won'  tlvii^  tn'iix 

iht'ir  own  wtvikuo^  (vu<\Ach  :ho  vHU5i^'*\N:kl  slviaowy  wav^i^siNT 
I'^In'uo  ;  w  ho:',  o',::  o:  :ho  >Os^  ^uu!  >vviu'tY  v'!*  K\kit2i  n^' 

iU'.vl  n'i^wwl.  si'voiHh.vavU'vi  hv  j.r.ics  a:uI  >j;'\ou  lvv'viu\l  :  whouovoiv 
iiw*i'.  U'  vio  frwi  whWh  vwws  vij^U;  ki  hlx'  own  o\0'>;  wIhn:i 

liio  prisvuis  Nvoiv  tull  o!  vlouius :  who::  tho  ohu:vhsOci  won'  tuU  or' 
luuuuuortos  :  ih.on'  rvvk'  a  w  i^uh.  u::o\i\vu\h  uuutwwlourovl  in 
the  hUK'ry  ot'  tho  u;^::vh\.  ahi'.os:  ot  ilio  worKi.  a:kI  \Yhiii» 

ihon.  do  vo:t  ihuik  of  :iu'  '  Huki:  viu.'ihu.  hnvwhivAinxt  iuiih\<fv 
of  v'ur  old  folk'  hi>!ono>  w:ov  w'.'hvH:':  a  do::lv:^  th.o  l^uhhnvlor  v^f 
h.i>  luukni  ir,  :h>r4:  s^o,  '  Wiw  Mr.  H:Uui\iou.'  .'iciivl  S\r 
\V;ir>v»ok.  w  h,vv.  i\ov.'.w'ol!  hnd.  Iwu  sivc:k:r.i:  r'^ulior  u:o:v  fvMYiMv 
th.m  u>u,d.  w  ho  i>  ih^i  ylooo'i  who  >^vkx' jv:s:  uow  ;  for  I  sxv  ho 
L<  ou  our  sido.  hv  Ills  sivukiu;:  >v'  w  uroly  ’Huu  sk'vou  wduxixi 
vo:i  soo  K'fo!V  vo:i.  u::U  h,;th  uo  or’.\;uuoiu  lu  his  siHwh  (hat 
sIv'You.  I  Sviv.  If  WO  siioi'.lvl  <  \or  a'uio  !o  ii  hn'<u*!i  w'uh  :ho  Kiu);\ 
whioh  iu\l  forhid.  fu.ii  slovoii  I  s;;\  wdl  K‘.  in  thc:t  v'o.>o,  iho 
^^iW'itost  lUiUi  ho.  Kui^Luivl.'  Yos,  l;o  w  as  a  tvuo  V.u!\fuulor,  Ho 

luul  .A  iih't  v'f  silUplioItY  ;vs  i^lVA;  as  tllAt  fiuost  v'VOAlk'U  v'f  tlio 
oivAt  AluorioAii  r.ovolist.  Aiid  au  ius'gh:  v'f  Wv'udorful  ^k'wov  . 
AS  ono  sot  viowu  in  t!io  vloptli  of  a  wh.vlovuoss  whoiv  thovo  swuis 
to  Iv  no  WAY.  AUvl  is  aMo  to  vlotoot  tho  thin  tAiiu  trAil.  Ainl  ts' 
dotoot  tlio  hurniin^'  oyos  of  tho  s^nM^o  wliovo  Uv»  lifo  .mviuaI  Iv' 
nistlo  IvuoAtli  tho  t!\v.  ’Hiis  was  tiis  :  pio'sv'iouA'  K'Vv'ud 
tho  lot  of  nu'VtsAls.  'I'his.  liko  Hio  sv'aMvuxI  v'f  tho  i;vK'\l  swamyI 
Kxv'Alihur,  WAS  nioiv  tv'  him  tliAu  tlu'  swv'wl  it.M'lf;  its  hilt  was 
AVllUol  with  OYvV, 

Vain  tho  omnU'vnu'nt  is  to  Ask.  Is  this  mon  v;ix'At  ?  au  I  naIu  tv* 

vVatost  his  SOS oioigmy  AUvl  his  giAUvlour.  Vi'is  sain.  Yv»u  >;is. 

lUviowl.  What  vlo  j/ott  hois',  farmor  that  sv'u  an* — what  vK'  you 

horo  '  dust  so  wliou  v'luv  a>  wo  v'limhv'vl  v*lvl  Uv'lvs'llvu.  wtu'u 

% 

svo  havl  iVAolu'vl  tlio  hoiv^ht  v'f  its  this  v'  tlu'Uxiuvl  fv'ou  wo  fv'uiul 
ouiss'Iyos  amivl>t  a  s;mhv'virim  of  oiy'ws  auvI  oliv'Uv^hs — a  suhlimo 
iVuu>ol  v'f  raYous' — aiul  they  s^ful  tv'  ilu'  v'Kl  hill.  .Vrt  tlu'u  lai^or 
than  wo  (  Sv\\  wo  |'oivh  mn'ii  tin's',  aiul  |Hvk  v'U  ths'v'.  Why  ait 
thou  hoiY'  ^  Suhlimoly  lauglu'vl  tho  thvuulv'vv'us  s'Ul  h'lh'W  till 
tho  light nini;->cat hod  orags  in  his  sivK's  s'olu'v'vl  again.  Ainl  s.uvl 
ho.  l.v't  it  .snrtivv  :  /  a)n  lioiv.  It  is  tho  s^uno  svith  iMivor.  Ho 
riss's  in  tho  Knglish  story  liko  an  Holvs'Uyu  v'r  a  suhlimo  l\'ak 
v'f  TonoritVs'.  ainl  s;\ys.  /  u;u  At  iv. 

Wo  aro  miudi'vi  tv'  vlovoto  a  fow  |Kigos  to  tho  con»ivlor;\tion  v't 
a  iiamo  now  lu't  only  woll  kin'wn.  I'ui  rv  Vv  iv'vl  ;  fv*r  tho  unoisin- 
fortal'K'  oloi'gvnu'u  wlm  havo  Ikvu  sv'  sv'ivlv  voxv'vl  at  the  oolohra- 
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tion  of  the  Bicentenarian  year  liave  howled  and  danced  with  most 
frantic  gesticulations  round  the  bones  of  the  dead  giant.  A  Mr. 
Clitbord,  a  clerg}uuan  of  Bristol,  has  been  guilty  of  the  following 
indecent  exposure  of  his  ignorance,  and  actually  prints  it  in  a 
paniplilet  : — 

‘  Xow  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  to  make  an  eminent  saint 
of  this  tyrant  and  hypocrite  is  a  disgrace  to  religion.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  hisses.)  1  am  glad  to  hear  those  hisses.  If  ever  man  deserved 
lo  be  hissed  it  is  Cromwell.  (Kenewed  hisses  and  cheers.)  Yes,  I 
repeat  it  is  a  disgrace  to  religion !  and  to  elevate  Cromwell  as  an 
eunnent  saint,  in  connection  with  the  Bicentenary,  is  to  turn  the 
whole  affair  into  ridicule.  (Hisses  and  cheers.)  You  may  hiss 
Cromwell  to  your  heart’s  content  (laughter) ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Congregational  Union  have  adopted  Mr.  Miall  and  the  Liberation 
JSociety,  and  they  must  abide  the  consecpiences.  Mr.  Miall  affirms, 
“  The  man,  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  an  earnest  and  devout  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ  ’*  {Xonconfonnist,  Feb.  12th,  p.  112).  And  1  say  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  religion  to  speak  thus  of  the  murderer  of  his  king. 
'Renewed  interruption.)  ’ 

The  man  must  have  been  in  a  mo.st  uncomfortable  state  of 
warmth  while  delivering  his  lecture.*  We  heartily  commend 
it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  as  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  in 
whicli  certain  ek‘rgymen  conduct  the  controversy.  Mr.  Clifford’s 
lecture  is  lull  of  every  variety  of  fully  ;  and  when  he  foams  or 
when  he  fulminates,  he  is  etiually  funny  from  ludicrous  mistake. 
He  runs  the  diapason  of  pa.ssion  through  every  variety  of  malice, 
hatred,  and  uiieharitablene.s.s,  exhibiting  ignorance  in  some 
pages,  as  when  In;  <lescribes  how  Mr.  Edioard  Mially  an 
eminent  Baptist ^  was  permitted  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
(’ongregational  Union  the  year  of  the  Bicentenary.  Are  there 
twt)  Richards  in  the  field?  We  have  not  heard  of  the  baptism 
of  our  frieiul  Edward  Miall,  albeit  Mr.  Clifford  will  have  it,  a 
few  jKiges  further  on,  that  ^Ir.  ^liall  and  Mr.  Sjuirgeon  arc  two 
sturdy  Baptists.  Mr.  Clifford  has  read  history  in  the  same  w’ay. 
He  chooses  to  jicrorate  : — 

‘God  bless  our  good  old  Church  of  England.  And  while  the 
Liberation  Dissenters  shout  aloud  for  “  Cromwell,  the  King  of  the 
Independents,”  let  us  shout  louder  and  louder  still,  “God  bless 
A  ictoria,  the  beloved  Queen  of  England !  God  bless  our  time- 
honoured  Constitution  in  Church  and  State  !”  (Loud  and  continued 
cheers,  w  ith  a  few  gentle  hisses.)  ’ 


♦  ‘  The  Bicentenary,  the  Liberation  Society,  and  to  what  do  its  Prin¬ 
ciples  Tend  ?  *  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Broadmead  Rooms,  Bristol ; 
at  Bradford,  and  Sunderland.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Clifford,  M.A.,  Incum¬ 
bent  of  St.  Matthew's,  Xingsdown,  Bristol.  London:  Wertheim. 
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It  is  vain  to  say  to  such  men  as  this  man,  to  the  Dissenters  and 
Independents  is  mainly  owing  that  Constitution  which  gives  us 
our  heloved  Queen.  They  mainly  aided  in  sending  the  last  of 
the  Stuarts  about  his  businovss.  Funnyman!  But  we  are  not 
responsible  for  the  way  in  which  he  reads  history.  At  one  time 
he  whines  like  a  Nonjuror,  at  another  he  roars  like  an  Han¬ 
overian  ;  and  whining  or  roaring,  he  is  alike  foolish,  and  the 
laughter  of  his  audience  proclaims  him  funny.  Mr.  Cliftbrd*s 
lecture  is  only  worthy  of  what  he  will  assuredly  receive — con¬ 
tempt.  ^Ir.  Lathbury’s  of  course  is  of  another  character.  He 
writes  like  a  gentleman,  a  clergyman,  and  a  scholar.  His  non- 
juring  tastes  indeed  would,  of  course,  incline  him  to  the  verdict 
lie  gives  of  the  duty  of  submission  to  kings,  however  great  their 
oppression  and  tyranny.  We  believe  it  is  impossible  to  defend 
the  Revolution  of  William,  and  to  call  that  of  which  Cromwell 
was  chief,  a  Reln'llion. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  where  ho 
s})ent  the  greater  number  of  his  days — in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
in  the  town  of  Huntingdon.  On  the  2r)th  of  April,  1501), 
Oliver,  as  we  shall  find,  became  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  I  nit  we  must  not  suppose  that  his  birth  and  relationship 
was  removed  from  the  powerful  and  influential  middle-class  of 
that  neighbourhood  and  age.  He  was  by  ancestry  connected 
with  that  Cromwell  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  struck 
down  the  monastic  rule  of  this  country.  Cromwell,  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  family  securely,  and  our 
Oliver  gave  to  it  an  immortal  name. 

In  the  region  of  the  Fens,  then,  our  English  hero  was 
reared  ;  a  (piiet,  picturesipie  region,  far  remov'ed  from  any  bold 
or  exciting  scenery.  There,  now  as  then,  the  ([uiet  waters  of  the 
winding  Ouse  ])ursue  their  way  amidst  sedgy  banks  and  stunted 
poplars  and  willows;  amidst  fields  not  so  well  drained  then  as 
now,  and  amidst  scenes  farther  removed  than  now  they  seem 
from  the  noise  of  the  grpat  world.  There  the  mystery  of  life  fell 
upon  him;  and  in  rambles  about  Goilmanchester,  and  Houghton, 
and  Warbois,  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Hemingfords — all  of 
them  at  that  time  having  the  reputation  of  being  witch- 
liaunted,  and  therefore  under  the  atrocious  visitation  of  Matthew 
Hopkins — there,  in  these  spots,  Oliver  found  his  sport-places 
and  play-grounds,  and  there,  no  doubt,  his  young  mind  was 
haunted  by  strange  dreams.  We  need  not  keep  the  reader 
with  narrations  how  he  was  saved  from  drowuiing  by  one  who 
wished  afterwards  that  he  had  let  him  drown  ;  how  ho  wrestled 
with  little  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  as  his  father,  James  I., 
came  along  that  way,  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  old  Sir 
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Oliver  Cromwell,  at  Hinchenbrook ;  how  he  was  saved,  in  his 
chil(lho(Kl,  from  death,  by  a  monkey,  illustrating  how  the  meanest 
may  s:ive  the  mightiest. 

We  do  not  know  his  playmates :  one  we  have  caught  a  dim 
shadow  of,  a  royal  ]}la}Tnate,  no  match  for  our  stubborn  little  hero; 
anotlier  we  may  fancy  with  him,  in  the  play-ground,  if  not  in  the 
school-room,  his  cousin  John  Hampden,  five  years  older  tliaii 
Oliver.  Kind,  gentle,  tlioughtful,  mild,  he  would  temper  the  tiercer 
spirit.  Tliev  certainly  played  together,  and  in  those  days  knew  each 
other.  That  surely  is  a  scene  on  which  artist  and  poet  may 
linger:  tin*  two  boys,  John  Hampden  and  Oliver  Cromwell, 
together.  We  attempt  to  follow  them  through  their  days  of  youth, 
their  sj)orts  of  the  field,  anti  strive  to  imagine  the  two  strong, 
stately  men — warriors,  legislators,  rej^resentatives  of  English 
mind  and  opinion,  disputixnts  with  a  King — in  their  simple 
boyhootrs  life. 

Wtj  wontler  at  some  things  in  Cromwell’s  history.  AVe 
wonder  that  in  his  after-years,  while  his  soul  was  so  blessed  by  a 
large  toleration, he  so  resolutely  anti  intolerantly  hated  Roinani.sm. 
We  must  remember  that  when  Oliver  WtOs  six  years  oltl  there 
camtj  to  his  father’s  house  in  Huntingdon  the  news  of  the 
Cunpt>wtler  Plot.  We  must  remember  that  a  feline  Jesuitism 
was  sneaking  over  tht‘  whole  of  Englantl,  anti  of  the  Courts  of 
Eurt  ►pe  and  its  kingdoms.  We  must  remember  that  when  he 
was  tally  eleven  years  t>ld  the  brave  Henry  of  Navarre  was  mur- 
tleretl  in  the  strt‘ets  t)f  Paris;  fine  defender  of  Protestantism 
that  ht*  was.  Pit'ces  of  news  like  this  were  calculated  to  sting  a 
boy’s  memory,  and  to  remain  there,  anti  to  leave  a  perpetual 
irritation.  Popery  was  to  be  hated  then  as  it  is  to  bt‘  hated  now. 
We  can  afi’t>rtl  to  ftirgive  what  l\)pery  has  tlone  anti  is  titling  in 
other  lands  anti  in  our  own.  In  our  tlay  we  have  had  Papists 
burning  Bibles  bv  barrowfuls.  In  our  British  Islands  we  liave 
.an  emis.sary  of  Home  preaching  sedition  through  our  very 
streets,  anti  we  think  little  t>f  it.  In,  that  day  it  tlid  not  well 
comport  witlu  public  safety  to  be  so  tranquil ;  so  Oliver  listened 
as  «a  boy,  and  treasuretl  these  things  in  his  recollection,  anti 
when  the  time  came — the  day  t>f  wrath — he  heaped  up  the 
wrath,  anti  set  fire  to  the  whole  tawdry  mass  of  error  anti  cor- 
ruptitm. 

Oliver  Cromwell  commenced  his  more  systematic  stutlies  at 
Cambridge,  and  he  is  siiid  not  altogether  to  have  escaped  free 
irom  the  vices  of  his  age  and  time.  But  Cromwell’s  study  at 
Cambridge  was  brief  enough.  In  the  month  of  June  of  the 
next  year  he  was  called  to  the  death-bed  of  his  father :  the 
wise,  kind  counsellor  and  guide  of  his  youth  was  gone.  Now’^ 
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he  followed  him,  as  the  chief  mourner;  to  the  chancel  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  John’s,  and  returned  to  the  solitary  hearth, 
to  comfort,  as  he  best  might,  his  surviving  parent.  We  do  not 
know .  whether  he  returned  to  Cambridge ;  but  it  is  probaWe 
that  if  ho  returned  it  was  for  a  very  short  time  ;  for  he  had  now 
to  prepare  himself  ns  quickly  as  possible  for  the  bustle  and  reality 
of  active  life,  as  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should  take  his 
place  as  director  and  head  of  the  family.  His  detractoi's  have  been 
glad  to  make  out  a  ctise  for  his  ignorance  in  all  matti*rs  pcrtiiining 
to  polite  and  elegant  literature;  and  perhaps  it  could  scarcely  bo 
expected  that  a  youth  whose  studies  closed  in  his  seventeenth  year 
should  be  a  finished  scholar;  but  facts  stubbornly  contend  for  the 
furniture  and  polishment  of  his  understanding.  He  ever  had  a 
sincere  respect  for  men  of  learning,  and  patronised  and  elevated 
them,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  honour  literature  in  its 
representatives.  He  was  wont  to  converse  with  the  ambassadors 
he  received  in  Latin  ;  and  althougli  Lishop  Burnet  has  made  it 
an  occasion  of  jest,  not  one  of  the  most  learned  of  them  speaks 
of  his  Latin  with  any  slight  or  contiim])t. 

The  monarchs  and  masters  of  mankind  have  seldom  been  able 
to  abide  the  scrutiny  lx‘stowed  u])on  their  home  and  fireside.  It  is 
the  most  doubtful  of  all  platfonns  uj)on  which  to  examine  a  man, 
and  es])ecially  a  great  man — a  man  whom  the  world  has  claimed, 
whose  time  and  talents  have  l)oen  ]daced  at  the  world’s  disposal ;  a 
man,  irribited  by  contending  factions,  who  has  been  compelled 
to  ap})raise  men  and  their  motives,  and  frequently  to  appniiso 
them  very  slowly.  When  we  follow  such  a  man  from  tlui  camp 
and  the  cabinet,  and  are  able  to  behold  a  fountain  of  fre.shness 
playing  through  the  home-thoughts  of  the  man,  to  see  a  peren¬ 
nial  greenness  al)out  his  life,  with  his  wife  and  children,  we 
seem  to  have  applied  the  hist  test  by  which  we  attempt  to 
understand  his  character.  Now,  it  might  be  thought  that 
Cromwell’s  character  had  but  litth)  home-life  in  it ;  yet  it  never 
changes  :  it  opens  before  us  in  his  youth,  and  a  b(‘autiful  fre.sh- 
ness  and  affection  a})pears  to  play  al)out  it  until  the  close  of  his 
career. 

There  is  something  like  an  answer  to  the  charges  of  his  early 
wildness  and  licentiousness  in  the  fact  that  he  wedded  such  a 
woman  as  Elizabeth  Bouchier,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
knight,  possessed  of  estates  in  Essex ;  for  the  consent  of  such  a 
wife  is  almost  a  security  for  the  character  of  her  husband. 

Truly  affecting  is  the  imaginary  spectacle,  so  easily  conjured 
up,  of  Cromwell  and  his  bride  standing  by  the  altar  of  St.  Giles’ .s 
Church,  Cripplegate,  the  church  which  was  by-and-by  to 
receive  the  bones  of  Milton.  The  soft  hand  of  Elizabeth — ^the 
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rough,  strong  hand  of  Oliver,  the  hand  holding  that  little  one  iu 
its  grasp :  it  was  to  deal  deatli-blows  on  battle-fields  ;  it  was  to 
sign  a  monarch’s  death-warrant ;  it  was  to  grasp  the  truncheon 
of  royalty  and  power ;  it  was  to  fold  the  puqde  of  sovereignty 
over  the  shoulders  ;  it  was  to  wave  back  an  offered  crown.  That 
frank,  strongly-lined  face,  so  youthful,  yet  prematurely  thought¬ 
ful.  And  that  kind  and  lovely  creature,  face  to  face  before  him— . 
through  what  a  crowd  of  varying  changes  shall  it  sorrow  and 
smile  :  in  a  lowly  homestead,  directing  the  work  of  maids  and 
churls ;  in  a  ])alace  and  a  court,  among  nobles  and  sagacious 
statesmen  ;  and  again,  in  silence  and  obscurity  ;  and  shining 
with  the  same  ecpiable  lustre  through  all.  Beautiful  Elizabeth 
Boiicliier !  so  humble,  and  yet  so  dignified.  Those  who  knew 
her  have  not  neglected  to  inform  us  that  she  was  an  excellent 
housewife,  de.scending  to  the  kitchen  with  as  much  propriety  as 
she  ascended  to  her  lofty  station.  How  she  shines  in  contrast 
with  Henrietta,  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.  She  appears  to  be 
fitted  to  till  a  throne  !  Her  name  must  not  be  included  in  the 
Biographies  of  the  Queens  of  England  ;  and  yet  not  one  more 
truly  deserves  there  a  chronicle  than  she. 

A  loving  and  beautiful  wife ;  and  Oliver  appears  ever  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  connection  with  all  the  memories  we  have  of  her.  It  is 
given  to  us  to  see  something  of  their  home  during  the  period  of 
about  ten  years  that  Cromw^ell  remained  in  quietude  and  seclu¬ 
sion.  Tlie  s])ectacle  of  that  home,  the  interior  of  it,  is  vert’ 
amusing  to  Hume  and  sundry  other  historians ;  for  it  would 
.seem  there  was  prayer  there,  and  the  singing  of  hymns  and 
.spiritual  songs,  and  the  reading  of  Scripture,  and  comments  and 
even  ]nvachings  thereon.  All  this,  to  a  man  of  Hume’s  character, 
was  most  laughable  and  inexpressibly  comic.  It  was  all  a  part 
of  tiie  conduct  of  our  fanatical  hypocrite,  who,  however,  Hume 
thinks,  must  have  lost  very  much,  and  gone  back  in  worldly 
matters,  in  consecpience.  Now,  with  all  deference  to  Hume’s 
clearer  perceptions,  hypocrites  do  not  usually  like  to  lose  by  their 
religious  ])rofession  ;  to  gain  is  a  part  of  their  policy  and  deter¬ 
mination.  We  suspect,  however,  that  Cromwell  did  not  lose. 
This  is  mere  assumption  without  foundation  :  he  would  know,  of 
all  men,  both  how  to  be  ‘  diligent  in  business  and  fervent  iu 
spirit.’  And  Hilton,  in  his  account  of  him,  which  we  shall  pre- 
.sently  (piote  at  length,  leads  us  to  altogether  another  inference 
when  he  says,  ‘  Being  now  arrived  to  a  mature  and  ripe  age,  all 
which  time  he  spent  as  a  private  person,  noted  for  nothing  so 
much  as  the  culture  of  pure  religion  and  an  integrity  of  life, 
hr  u'as  groivn  rich  at  home,  and  had  enlarged  his  hopes,  relying 
ujx)n  God  and  a  great  soul,  in  a  quiet  bosom,  for  any  the  most 
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exalted  times/  That  home  the  late  possessor  of  Cromwell’s 
house  razed  so  that  not  one  brick  remained  standing  on  another. 
The  man  who  razed  Cromwell’s  house  also  razed  his  own  :  he 
died  a  beggar,  and  his  only  daughter  is  now  in  the  workhouse  of 
St.  Ives. 

Cromwell  married  August  22nd,  1G2().  Before  him  there  lies 
yet  thirty-eight  years  of  life.  Of  these  we  shall  find  that,  during 
nearly  twenty  of  them,  as  Milton  luis  said,  ‘  he  nursed  his  great 
soul  in  silence,’  especially  during  the  tirst  ten  years  spent  in 
Huntingdon. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  glance  at  the  education  of  the  hero.  To 
the  superintendence  of  the  brewery  we  may  be  certain  he  added 
the  superintendence  of  farms  and  fields;  and  about  1()31  he 
removed  from  Huntingdon  about  five  miles  down  the  river  Ouse, 
to  St.  Ives,  renting  there  a  grazing  farm.  Tliere  he  probably 
spent  about  seven  years  of  life.  If  thou  hast  ever  walked  as  we 
have  done  by  the  banks  of  that  river,  through  the  lovely  little 
rural  villages  of  Houghton,  and  Hartford,  and  Helmingford,  and 
Godmanchester,  and  the  adjacent  little  ruralities,  be  sure  thou 
liast  trod  through  some  of  the  most  memorable  scenery  in 
England — in  the  world.  There  he  was  accustomed  to  walk  to  and 
fro.  Fancy,  immediately  at  our  bidding,  presents  him  to  us,  by 
the  fireside  of  the  old  gabled  farm-house,  or  in  the  fields  attend¬ 
ing  to  his  farm  afhiirs,  mowing,  milking,  marketing.  Oh,  think 
of  that!  Cromwell  standing  in  the  market  with  his  fellow-trades¬ 
men,  and  striding  through  those  fields,  and  ])y  those  road  sides, 
and  by  the  course  of  the  stream,  then  sedgy  and  swampy  enough. 
What  thoughts  came  upon  him ;  for  was  he  not  fighting  there  the 
same  battle  Luther  fought  at  Erfurth  ?  He  was  vexed  by  fits  of 
strange  black  hypochondriac.  Dr.  Simeot,  of  Huntingdon,  ‘  in 
shadow  of  meaning,  much  meaning  expressions,’  intimates  to  us 
how  much  he  suffered.  He  was  ()p])res.sed  with  dreadful  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sin  and  defect.  He  groaned  in  spirit  like  Paul,  like 
later  saints — Bunyan,  for  instance.  A  flat  level  country  is  it 
about  St.  Ives,  and  then  probably  much  more  like  the  fen  coun¬ 
try  of  Norfolk  than  the  (piiet,  lovely  seclusion  its  neighbourhood 
wears  at  the  present  day  ;  but  there,  in  the  experience  of  this 
man,  powers  of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  were  struggling  for  mas- 
terdom.  The  stunted  w  illow\s  and  sedgy  w'atercourses,  the  flags 
and  reeds,  would  often  echo  back  the  mourning  w  ords,  ‘  Oh, 
wretched  man  that  I  am !  ’  What  conception  ha<l  he  of  the 
course  lying  before  him  ?  What  knowledge  had  he  of  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  Providence  concerning  him  ?  Life  lay  before  him  all  in 
shadow.  For  fifteen  years  he  appears  to  have  had  no  other  con¬ 
cern  than  ‘  to  know  Christ,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection. 
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and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings.'  But  then  it  would  be  • 
sc:u*celv  ])ossible  to  hear,  from  nows  and  scattered  report,  how  one 
and  another  of  God’s  faithful  servants  w’^ere  shut  up  in  })rison, 
tinod,  ])illoried,  and  persecuted  to  banishment  and  death,  with¬ 
out  additional  agony  to  the  severe  torture  of  the  mind  crying  for 
salvation  ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  hear  of  successive  tyrannic 
o.xactions  and  impositions,  of  libidinousness  and  intemperance 
at  court  and  throughout  the  country,  without  wonder,  too,  where 
all  this  should  end.  Men  calh‘d  and  ordained  by  God  to  great 
actions,  have  strong  presentiments  and  mental  foreshadowings; 
and  thus  Grom  well  would  be  ])robably  visited  by  mysterious 
intimations  that  he  was  in  some  way  to  solve  the  mighty  riddle 
of  the  kingdom’s  salvation.  But  how?  What  madness  to  dream 
it !  How  ( 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  during  these  years  Cromwell  had 
many  times  become  a  father  ;  indeed,  all  his  children  were  honi 
before  he  emerged  from  the  fen  country  into  public  life.  They 
v  ere  as  follows  : — 

lu)bert,  his  lirst-born,  baptized  13th  of  October,  K)21. 

Oliver,  ba])lized  (ith  of  February,  ]G28.  He  was  killed  in 
battle  early  in  the  civil  war.  The  Protector  alluded  to  him  on 
his  death-l>ed  :  'It  went  to  mv  heart  like  a  dagger;  indeed  it 
did.' 

Briilget,  baptized  4th  of  August,  1624.  She  was  married  to 
1  reton,  and  alter  Ireton’s  death  to  Fleetwood,  and  died  at  Stoke 
Newington,  near  London,  September,  1G81. 

Richard,  born  4th  of  October,  1G2G.  Him  Carlyle  calls  ‘a 
poor  idle  triviality.’ 

Henry,  baptized  2()th  July,  1G28. 

Fliziibeth,  baptized  2nd  July,  1G21). 

All  the  al  >oye  children  were  born  at  Huntingdon  ;  the  follow- 
lowing  at  St.  Ives  and  Ely  : — 

James,  baptizeil  8th  January,  1G31  ;  died  next  day. 

Mary,  baptized  at  Huntingdon,  Jrd  February,  1G3I). 

Francis,  baptized  at  Ely,  Gth  December,  1G38.  Preaching 
there,  pra}dng  there,  he  ])assed  his  days  solacing  persecuted 
ministers,  and  sighing  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul. 

In  all  tiye  sons  and  four  daughters  ;  of  wdiom  three  sons  and 
all  the  dtiu^hters  came  to  maturity  at  Ely;  for  about  1G38 
probably  Cromwell  removed  to  Ely.  His  uncle.  Sir  Thomas, 
resided  there.  His  mother’s  relatiyes — those  of  them  who  were 
lett — were  lliere  ;  and  now  his  mother  herself  remoyed  there,  ])ro- 
bably  with  the  idea  ot  there  terminating  her  days  in  the  presence 
ot  tirst  impressions  anil  fissociations.  The  time  draw  s  nigh  for 
Oliver  to  leave  his  silence,  his  wanderings  lonely  to  and  fro,  his 
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plannings,  and  his  doubtings.  The  storm  is  up  in  England,  and 
Oliver  has  bc'ceme  a  marked  man  ;  lie  probably  knows  that  he 
will  have  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  atlUirs  of  the  kingdom. 
Halt  we  a  while  to  retlect  on  this.  This  ol)Scure  man,  lone 
English  farmer,  untitled,  unwealthy,  no  grace  of  manner  to 
introduce  himself,  ungainly  in  speech  and  in  action,  unskilled  in 
war,  unused  to  the  arts  of  courts  and  the  cabals  of  senates  and 
legislatois — this  man,  whose  life  had  passed  altogether  with 
farmers  and  religious-minded  men — was,  at  almost  a  bound,  to 
leap  to  the  highest  ])lace  in  the  people’s  army,  grasping  the 
baton  of  tlie  marshal.  This  man  was  to  strike  the  successive 
blows  on  the  Held,  shivering  to  ])ieces  the  kingly  ])ower  in  the 
land — himself  was  to  assume  the  truncheon  of  the  Dictator  ;  was 
to  sketch  the  outline  of  laws  of  home  and  foreign  ])olicy,  which 
all  succeeding  legislators  were  to  attempt  to  embody  and  imitate  ; 
was  to  wring  conc(‘ssions  to  his  power  from  the  most  liaughty 
monarchies  of  ancient  feudal  Europe,  and  to  bear  up  in  arms 
England,  fast  dwindling  into  contem])t,  to  the  very  foremost 
place  among  the  nations  ;  was  to  produce  throughout  the  world 
liomage  to  the  Protestant  religion,  making  before  his  name  the 
fame  and  terror  of  Gustavus,  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Zisca,  to  dwindle 
and  look  ])ale  ;  and  this  with  no  prestige  of  birth  or  education. 
Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  call  him  the  most  royal  actor  England, 
if  not  the  world,  has  produced  ? 

Notice  also  that  when  he  was  at  Cambridge  he  won  some 
money  by  gambling:  £20,  £50,  £100.  All  these  sums  now 
were  returned  as  moneys  upon  no  princi])le  Ids  own.  Here, 
too,  is  a  letter  of  this  Huntingdon  time  just  before  the  ])usy 
world  called  him  away,  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  man  : — 

‘  To  iny  beloved  cousin,  Mrs.  St.  John,  at  Sir  "William  Musham, 
his  house,  called  Otes,  in  Essex — Present  these. 

‘  Ely,  mh  Octohei',  1638. 

^  Dear  Cousin, 

‘  I  thankfully  acknowledge  your  lovo  in  your  kind 
remembrance  of  me  upon  this  opportunity.  Alas!  you  too  highly 
prize  my  lines  and  my  company.  I  may  be  ashamed  to  own  your 
expressions,  considering  how  unprofitable  1  am,  and  the  mean  im¬ 
provement  of  my  talent. 

‘  Yet  to  honour  my  God  by  declaring  what  He  hath  done  for  my 
soul,  in  this  1  am  confident,  and  I  will  be  so.  Truly,  then,  this  I 
find,  that  He  giveth  springs  in  a  dry  barren  wilderness  where  no 
water  is.  I  live,  you  know  where — in  Meshec,  which,  they  say, 
signifies  prolonging — in  Kedar,  which  signifies  hlaekncss — yet  the 
Lord  forsaketh  me  not.  Though  He  do  prolong,  yet  He  will,  I 
trust,  bring  me  to  His  tabernacle,  •  to  His  resting-place.  ]My  soul 
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is  with  the  congregation  of  the  first-born ;  my  body  rests  in  hope ; 
and  if  here  I  may  honour  my  God,  either  by  doing  or  by  suflering, 
I  shall  be  most  glad. 

‘  Truly  no  poor  creature  hath  more  cause  to  put  himself  forth  in 
the  cause  of  God  than  I.  I  have  had  plentiful  wages  beforehand; 
and  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  earn  the  least  mite.  The  Lord  accept 
me  in  His  Son,  and  give  me  to  walk  in  the  light,  and  give  us 
to  walk  in  the  light,  as  lie  is  the  light!  He  it  is  that  en- 
lighteneth  our  blackness,  our  darkness.  I  dare  not  say  He  hideth 
his  face  from  me.  He  giveth  me  to  see  light  in  His  light.  One 
beam  iu  a  dark  place  hath  exceeding  much  refreshment  in  it.^  Blessed 
be  His  name  for  shining  upon  so  dark  a  heart  as  mine!  You  know 
what  my  manner  of  life  hath  been.  Oh,  I  lived  in  and  loved 
darkness,  and  hated  light !  1  was  a  chief,  the  chief  of  sinners.  This 
is  true;  I  hated  godliness,  yet  God  had  mercy  on  me.  Oh,  the 
riches  of  His  mercy !  Praise  Him  for  me— pray  for  me,  that  He 
who  hath  begun  a  good  work  would  perfect  it  in  the  day  of  Olirist.’ 


But  the  sublime  unconsciousness  of  this  great  spirit  is  one  of 
the  leading  characteristic  indications  of  his  greatness.  You  have 
heard  what  Cardinal  de  Betz  said  :  ‘  M.  de  Bellivre,’  said  the 
Cardinal,  ‘  tokl  me  that  he  had  seen  and  known  Cromwell  in 
England.  And  he  said  to  me  one  day  that  “  One  never  inouiited 
so  hijrh  as  when  one  did  not  kiiow^  where  one  was  going.” 
Whereupon  says  the  Cardinal,  “You  know^  I  have  a  great  horror 
of  Cromwell  ;  but  how  ever  great  a  man  they  may  think  him,  I 
add  to  this  horror  confciupt,  for  if  that  be  his  opinion,  he  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  fool.”  ’  But  Cromw’ell  w  as  right.  This  is,  in 
truth,  in  all  things  tnie  grandeur :  the  unconscious  is  alone 
com})lete.  The  tricky  Cardinal  did  not  know'  the  grand  flights 
of  an  unconscious  spirit,  and  how  surely  the  measure  of  the  one 
is  in  great  souls  the  height  of  the  other.  No  doubt  he  was 
amazed  at  the  lofty  elevation  to  w  hich  he  ascended  ;  for  he  com¬ 
menced  his  public  career  without  any  plan ;  he  threw'  himself, 
and  his  fortunes,  and  his  life,  into  the  scale  against  the  King, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  people.  He  W'as  at  that  time  a  plain 
countrv  yeoman.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  had  anv  ambition 
other  than  to  serve  the  cause  w  ith  a  brave  pure  heart.  Could 
he,  w'hose  unnoticed  days  had  been  passed  by  a  farmer  s  ingle, 
sec  gleam  before  his  eyes  a  crown,  which  he  might  refuse  ? 
Could  he,  who  had  spent  his  later  years  in  following  the  plough, 
dream  that  he  should  draw'  the  sword  only  to  find  himself  at 
last  the  greatest  general  of  his  owm  age,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  soldiers  of  any  age  ?  Well  might  he  say,  ‘  One  never 
mounts  so  high  as  when  one  does  not  knoiv  where  one  w 
going'  It  is  the  sublime  of  human  philosophy  and  character 
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to  1)0  able  to  say  that  :  it  is  faith  in  Proviilcnco  and  in  destiny 
alone  tliat  can  say  that.  When  he  first  entered  on  the  struggle, 
his  thoujj^lit,  no  doubt,  was  to  fulfil  a  thity  or  two  upon  the  field 
and  in  the  senate,  and  then  ^^o  back  to  his  farm.  He  little 
thought  that  he  was  to  be  the  umpire  of  the  whole  contest. 

Contain  it  is  that  we  jire  to  seek  for  what  Ch'omwell  was  in 
aft(‘r-life  in  those  early  days  of  his  history.  Some  writers, 
(hiizot  among  the  rest,  have  said  that  he  adojHed  theories  of 
liberty  of  conscience'  and  so  forth,  to  suit  his  ambition  and  his 
success.  Not  he  !  He  was  for  v(‘ars,  before  the  breakinir  out  of 
civil  war,  substantially  all  that  he  was  after.  When  he  entered 
upon  his  career  of  public  life,  he  had  no  principles  to  seek  ;  he 
had  found  tlu'in  long  since,  and  he  ach'd  u])on  them  invariably  ; 
nor  can  W(‘  perceive  that  he  adopU'd  any  lU'W  ju'inciples  or  ex- 
pedii'uts  through  tlu‘  whoh'  of  his  future  career.  Cromwell  was 
all  that  we‘  include'  in  the  term  Puritan.  His  whole  public  life 
was  the  re'sult  of  that  nu'ntal  ex])erie'ne*e  by  which  his  faith  was 
moulded.  In  him  thereV  was  a  profound  re'vere'iice  for  the^  law 
of  God.  He  had  an  instinctive  apprehension  of  order,  d'o  dis¬ 
franchise  chaos  ;  to  rout  and  put  to  llight  the  imbecilities  e)f 
anarchists  ;  such  was  his  work.  Sworn  soldier  of  the  .De*calogue 
was  he.  Say  that  he  read  with  keen  vividness  into  men’s  hearts 
and  men's  p\irpose\s :  well,  he  diet  so,  as  any  man  may  do,  by  the 
light  of  high  intelligent  ))rinciples  within  him.  In  many  tilings 
we  do  not  doubt  he  much  misinterpreted  texts  of  thi*  Divine  Book. 
He  was  too  much  ‘a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.’  Some  do  not  sec^ 
how  a  man  can  be  faithfully  a  Christian  man  and  be  also  a 
soldi('r  ;  but  if  he  will  be  a  soldier,  then  w(i  do  not  see  how  he  can 
fulfil  a  soldier’s  duty  better  than  by  looking  into  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.  We  see  plainly  that  ire  shall  md  hnaw  Ci'ommdVs 
vhamcfev  and  deeds  iinlcss  a'e  arqaahif  ourselves  v'UJl 
CroDi'ireJVs  llieolocpj.  Sir  John  (Joodricke  used  to  relate  a  re¬ 
markable  anecdote,  which  w(*  should  probably  assign  to  thc^ 
siege  of  Knan'sborough  Castle,  in  KH  t,  and  which  was  told  him, 
when  a  boy,  by  a  yery  old  woman,  who  had  formerly  attended  his 
mother  in  the  capacity’  of  midwife.  ‘  When  Cromwc'll  came  to 
lodge  at  our  house,  in  Knaresborough,’  said  she,  ‘  1  was  then  but 
a  young  girl.  Having  heard  much  talk  about  the  imm,  I  looked 
at  him  with  wonder.  Being  ordered  to  take  a  ])an  of  coals  and 
;iir  his  bed,  I  could  not,  during  the*  opc'ration,  forbear  peeping 
over  my  shoulder  several  times  to  observe  this  extraordinary  per¬ 
son,  who  was  seated  at  tlu'  far  side  of  Bie  room,  untying  his 
gai*ters.  Having  aired  the  bed,  I  went  out,  and  shutting  the  door 
after  me,  stopped  and  peepc'd  through  the  keyhole,  when  1  saw 
him  rise  from  his  seat,  advance  to  the  bed,  and  fall  on  his  knees, 
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lu  which  attitude  I  left  him  for  sometime.  When  retuniing 
ii'Uiiii,  I  f«>iiiul  him  still  at  prayer  ;  and  this  was  his  custom  eveiy 
ni‘^ht,  so  long  l^^‘  •'^tayetl  at  our  housc^  ;  from  which  1  cou- 
cludtnl  he  nuust  Ik.*  a  g^^Kl  man:  and  this  opinion  I  always main- 
tiined  afterwards,  though  1  heard  him  very  much  hlamed  and 
e.\tt*e<lingly  abused.’ 

Sol  we* should  s;iy  there  would  Ik*  no  sliaking  this  woman s 
faith  in  him.  To  her  he  would  appc^ar  as  what  he  was — genuine 
anti  transpan*nt.  iit>w  many  ot  C.’rtuuw“lls  maligners,  how 
inanv  of  us  writers  t>r  readei's,  wouM  stain  I  the  test  ot  the  keyhole  t 

His  thet)lt»g\'  made  the  life  of  his  home  in  old  farmer  days  at 
St.  Ive.s.  Hi.«<  theology  guided  his  impressions  of  men  and  events. 
His  thet>logy  went  with  him  to  the  army,  and  kindletl  tln  re  his 
heroism,  ami  if  you  will,  his  enthusiasm.  His  theology  rule.lhis 
tdiaracter  in  tin*  Si*nate  and  t)n  tin.*  throne.  It  was  not  merely  IiIn 
sjH  ech,  loit  de»‘p,  far  Iteiieath  hrs  sp<*ech,  lay  his  great  tht»ughts 
of  (hul;  ami  unless  you  understand  his  inner  de{»th  of  vital  con- 
\iction,  you  will  havt*  nt»  comprehension  ot  the  man.  His  mind 
was  fostered  from  the  unseen  springs  of  meilitation,  and  from 
reading,  in  that  literature  um[ue>tionahly  the  most  glorious  in 
inagniticeiice  and  wealtli  we  have  had.  In  our  age  we  have  little 
religiiuiH  lit*‘rature  :  the  might v  folios  in  which  the  Puritan 
fathers  taught  have  dwimlltMl  down  to  the  thin  tracts  in  which 
our  frioml  the  K'*v.  ( Mavian  Longcloth,  or  his  curate  the  Rev. 
Hismal  Harkman,  mi.\  their  milk  and  v/ater  for  weak  stomachs. 
Far  ditferi'Ut  was  the  theology  of  Ci\»niwell  and  the  writers  of 
('nunweirs  age.  Manton  himself,  one  of  the  greatest  of  those* 
writers,  s;iys  fd’omwell  had  a  larg»*  and  well-selected  library. 
Many  of  our  famous  jueves  were  tlnai  unwritten  ;  but  .some 
pii‘ces  of  Smith,  I’andray,  Adams,  Owen,  (h>odwin,  and  ^lede, 
and  the  earlier  fathers,  and  Oalvin,  and  Hooker,  and  Herlxat’s 
Lyrics.  \\\*  think  such  Wi*r.*  tin*  men  with  whom  Cromwell 
walked  ami  miused,  and  who.se  writings  .shed  the  light  into  his  .soul. 

Hut  tor  a  moment  or  two  we  must  look  at  those  tunes 
and  their  events,  ami  givt*  a  pa.ssing  and  ha.sty  glance  at  the 
im‘n.  We  promise  our  readi‘rs  that  we  are  inrjadiceil  and  jxir- 
tod.  We  havt*  earned  the  right  to  be  partial,  bv  reading  all 
wt*  could  find  im  h'oth  sides  of  the  (question  carefullv.  We  have 
l(H»ki‘d  at  the  testimonies  both  of  contemporaneous  and  substi¬ 
tuent  historiaius.  Surely,  we  may  say,  the  best  men  of  both 
parties  are  familiar  actuaintiinces  of  ours.  We  know  not  how  to 
say  a  word  for  the  Royalists — Ruperts  ami  Cavaliers  cspi‘i‘ially 
• — for  tin*  Stralfords  and  tlic  Lauds  :  we  know  these  gentlemen 
timl  their  ileh*ndt*rs.  And  wt*  know  how  prompt  many  are  to 
defend  the  martyred  King!  the  murdered  King  ! 
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Shall  we  look  at  the  King  tor  a  inomout  ?  We  confej«  we  some¬ 
times  grow  impatient  when  we  hear  all  the  sympathy  expressed 
for  him.  We  have  trietl  to  p;iy  our  trihute  of  loyalty  to  him. 
But  we  always  find  ourselves  running  otl’ among  the  Uouudheads. 
For  the  life  of  us  we  can  do  no  more  than  pity  him.  We  cannot 
love  him  ;  we  cannot  admire  him ;  we  should  he  fools  to  trust 
him  ;  to  Ix'lieve  him  would  be  to  be  faithless  to  ourselves ;  and  yet 
we  must  confess  that  his  greatest  crime  was  his  weakness;  but  then 
that  weakness  made  him  insincere,  that  weakness  cursiHl  him 
with  an  incossiint  love  of  craft  and  cunning.  How  is  it  possible  to 
reprobate  the  Ferdinands,  and  Francis  of  Naples,  the  Bomlnus 
and  BombalettvS,  and  to  apologise  for  Charles  ^  Vet  there  are 
tlu^se  who  can  irive  such  a  gooil  word.  ‘  1  wonder  von  won’t  leave 
ort*  this  abiuninable  custom  of  Iving,  Ceorge,’  s;iid  Lord  Muskerrv 
to  the  (xdebrated  Ceorge  Kooke,  when  they  were  sailing  together. 
‘I  can’t  help  it,’  said  Cleorge.  ‘  Pooh,  poidi,’  siiid  his  lordship:  ‘it 
maybe  done  by  degrees.  Suppose  you  were  to  begin  by  uttering 
one  truth  a  dav.’  If  C’harles  had  onlv  told  the  truth  bv  dega'es, 
had  he  been  sincere  onlv  now  and  then,  he  might  have  been 
stived.  He  could  not  Ih‘  sincere.  Yet  let  us  recollect  that  he 
was  the  Curtins  of  our  country;  the  age  when  he  appi‘ared  was  the 
meeting  of  the  great  ci\)ss-roads  of  our  historv.  d'he  King  w:us 
warned,  but  he  was  unprepared  for  the  amazing-  ilisplay  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  skill  by  which  he  was  fronttnl.  He,  a  weak  man  who  relied 
upon  his  right  Divine,  his  position  as  a  monarch,  his  craft  and  his 
insincerity,  had  to  front  a  race  of  men,  eacli  of  them  a  royal  heart 
and  head.  What  could  he  do?  He  was  the  child  of  his  father 
James  1.  C)ther  kings  liave  been  wild,  vehement,  passionate,  like 
the  Tudors  ;  strong-willed,  and  lion-like  in  their  fury  and  revenge, 
or  cruel  or  sensual  tigers,  or  even  hvenas :  James  is  the  most 
dLsgusting  ass  we  ever  had  on  our  throne.  A  sly,  faithless  fool, 
he  trained  his  son,  whose  really  excellent  naturt‘  wonderfully 
resisted  the  poison  of  his  teaching  ;  but  he  had  tlie  curse  of  his 
father — a  love  of  favouritism,  and  a  strange  })iission  for  following 
the  advice  of  men  the  most  wicked  and  the  most  weak.  Then 
he  had  a  wife,  a  Pa])ist,  a  Frenchwoman — in  the  worst  sense 
ot  the  word  a  Frenchwoman.  Well  did  she  deserve  the  im- 
|X'achment  of  the  Parliament  as  the  cause,  by  her  advice,  of 
the  troubles  of  the  land.  There  .seems  little  rea.son  to  doubt 
she  was  unfaithful  to  her  husband,  and  finally  prevented  his 
escaiK'  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  that  .she  might  continue  her 
intrigue  with  her  paramour.  Lord  D’Aubigny,  in  Pari.s.  Then 
he  had  advisers,  the  most  ingeniously  and  reckle.ssly  mad 
ever  in  the  council-chamber  of  any  monarch — Liud,  in  his 
relations  to  the  Church,  and  Stratford  in  his  relations  to  the 
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stern  refusal  was  given  to  every  re(iuest,  and  there  he  died.  To 
the  request  for  fire*,  for  solace,  even  in  the  Tower,  the  reply  of 
the  stern,  cruel  King  was.  No ! 

In  one  word,  it  may  be  said  justice  was  dead  in  P]ngland 
when  the  contest  aros('  between  the  Parliament  and  tlie  King. 

When  that  arch-wit  Sydney  Smitli  went  into  Ids  farm-yard 
once,  he  found  all  his  ])igs,  having  eaten  some  fermented  grains, 
in  a  stat(‘  of  beastly  intoxication,  \grunting  God  save  the  King 
about  the  stye  a  fair  picture  of  Charles’s  Cavaliers.  We  fancy 
we  do  little  injustice  to  the  Royalist  creed  of  that  day  if  we  find  it 
in  the  words  of  that  distinguished  poet,  Mr.  Biglow,  whose  works 
arc  famous  just  now  : — 

‘  I  du  helcive  that  I  should  give 
Wul’s  his’n  unto  Ctcaar  ; 

For  it’s  ill  him  I  move  an’  live, 

From  him  my  bread  and  cheese  air. 

I  du  beleive  that  all  o’  mo 
Doth  bear  his  sooperscription. 

Will,  conscience,  honor,  honesty, 

An’  tilings  o’  that  description. 

In  short,  I  lirmly  du  beleive 
In  humbug  generally, 

For  it’s  a  thing  that  I  perceive 
To  have  a  solid  vally. 

This  hath  my  faithful  shepherd  been, 

In  pasturs  sweet  hath  led  me. 

And  this’ll  keep  the  people  green. 

To  feed  as  they  have  fed  me.’ 

Speaking  of  the  taxes.  Sir  John  Culpepper,  a  Royalist  (?),  says, 

^  T/tesCy  like  the  frogs  of  Egijpt,  hare  got  fen  jx^^'^^cssiou  of  our 
(kvellings,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  room  free  from  them.  They 
sij)  ill  onr  cup;  they  dip  in  our  dish;  they  sit  by  our  f  re. 
IVe  find  them  in  the  dye-vat,  inish i ng-hoivl,  and  powdeving- 
box.  They  share  with  the  butler  in  the  pantry  ;  they  have 
marked  us  from  head  to  foot ;  they  vAll  not  hate  us  a.  pin! 
The  King  was  Ixuit  upon  every  illegal  means  of  raising  money. 
V'et  the  Long  Parliament,  after  listening  on  their  lirst  sitting  to 
a  very  imperious  speech  from  the  King,  voted  him  five  subsidies: 
X»S50,0()().  It  was  an  enormous  sum  for  those  days  ;  so  far 
lieyond  the  King’s  expectations  that,  when  Sir  John  Coke  brought 
up  the  report  to  him,  the  King  impiiretl  by  how  many  voices  ho 
had  carried  it.  Coke  re])licd,  ‘  But  by  one.’  The  King  seemed 
appalled,  and  iinpiired  liow  many  were  against  him.  ‘  None, 
sire,’  said  Sir  John  :  ‘  the  unanimity  of  the  House  made  but  one 
voice.’  Surely  these  men  deserved  some  confidence  from  the  King. 
But  the  King  would  not  halt  on  his  suicidal  and  grasping  way. 
He  extendcil  the  forests  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  ho 
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cut  down  from  tlie  forcst-Uuul  the  trees,  and  lie  thus  destroyed 
the  ston*  of  the  country’s  sliipping ;  and  to  add  to  the  country’s 
f^rief,  he  leased  and  sold  tlie  land  to  Papists.  By  the  "ross, 
illegal  seizure  of  shi|)-monev,  he  secured  to  liimself  i^70(),()00 
per  annum  ;  while  our  se;is  were  left  unguarded,  Turkish  ])iiatcs 
ranged  tliem  uncontrolled.  Pirates  landed  and  <lcstroyed  in  those 
days  our  villages  and  gentlemen’s  houses,  especially  on  the 
Irish  shores.  Any  way  to  raise  money.  Wealthy  men  wore 
compelled  to  accept  the  honour  of  knighthood  that  the  King 
might  liave  the  fees.  Lands  over  the  whole  kingdom  were 
seized  hy  a  flaw  proved  hy  a  ])ackt‘d  jury,  and  handed  over  to 
the  (’rown.  The  most  (‘xtravagant  prices  were  paid  for  every¬ 
thing,  because  all  artichis  of  consum})tion  were  guarded  hy 
mom  ►poly. 

(’harles  was  determined  to  govern  by  prerogative,  and  not  by 
Parliament.  He  found  his  Parliament  opposed  to  despt>tism  and 
to  the  enslavement  of  thought  and  opinion,  and  he,  by  proclama¬ 
tion,  forbade  even  the  word  Parliament  to  cross  the  li])S  of 
his  peojde.  ^leantime  lie  could  not  do  without  money.  He 
could  not  raise  it  legally,  because  he  would  not  call  a  Par¬ 
liament  ;  he  determined,  therefore,  to  raise  money  for  the 
]uirj)oses  of  state,  by  mono])oly,  by  the  sale  of  privileges,  and 
by  i‘very  kind  of  unjust  ami  intolerant  exaction.  A  patent  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap  was  sold  :  a  very  sad  affliction  indeed  ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  cost  and  price,  from  the  existence  of  the 
monopoly,  for  which  £10,000  had  been  paid,  the  linen  was 
burnt,  and  the  flesh  as  well,  in  wiishing  ;  the  city  of  London 
Avas  visited  by  an  insurrection  of  women,  and  the  Lord  Mayor, 
because  he  vielded  too  much  to  them,  was  reprimanded  bv  the 
King’s  commandment  very  sharply.  In  the  same  way  every 
artich'  (d  ordinary  consumjdion  was  subject  to  the  fetters  of 
mono])oly,  and  hi'avily  tax('d.  Salt,  starch,  coals,  iron,  wine, 
pens,  (Tuv,  cards,  b(‘avers,  felts,  lace,  meat  dressed  in  taverns, 
tobacco,  wim*  casks,  brewing  and  distilling,  lamprons,  Aveigliing 
of  hay  ami  straw  in  London  and  Westminster,  gauging  of  red 
luTring.s,  butt(‘r  casks,  kedp  and  sea-weed,  linen  cloth,  rags, 
hops,  buttons,  hats,  gutstring,  spectacles,  combs,  tobacco  pipes, 
s;dtp«‘tre,  gun]>owder,  down  to  the  sole  privilege  of  gathering  rags. 
Hackney  coaches  were  jirohibited  running  in  London.  Sedan 
chairs  appear  now  for  the  first  time.  Sir  Sanders  Duncomhe, 
having  purchased  from  the  King  the  right  to  carry  jieople  up 
and  down  in  them,  he  instantly  had  fifty  made  for  that  pur- 
p»se.  A  commi.ssion  Avas  jiut  in  execution  against  cottagers  Avho 
had  not  four  acres  t>f  gixaiml  laid  to  their  houses;  and  mean 
and  needy  men,  prisoners  from  the  Fleet,  Avere  the  persons  put 
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In  commission  against  them,  to  call  the  people  before  them  (ind 
to  compoimd  ^vith  them. 

Such  were  some  of  the  circumstances  wliich  led  to  tlie  great 
Komonstrance.  Tliere  are  two  important  itmns  which  we  must 
•mention  as  connected  with  the  history  of  tlie  period.  When 
that  Remonstrance  ])assed,  the  King  took  one  sti'p  which 
precipitated  the  quarrel  beyond  all  amendment.  He  sent 
the  Attoriuw-General  to  impeach  five  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  (\>mmons.  A  more}  insane  act  n(‘V(‘r  was  com¬ 
mitted  by  English  monarch.  Tlie  blanu'  of  th(‘  suggestion 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  Queen ;  but  that  woman  could  not  keep 
her  husband’s  counsel,  and  tluTidbre  the  intelligence  of  the 
King's  determination  himself  to  go  down  to  arrest  the  members, 
Lord  Kimbolton,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  two  others,  reached  the 
House  before  ins  arrival.  Niwer  since  Henry  Ill.  had  entered 
his  Parliament  and  found  his  ’oarons  arm(*<l,  had  there  b(‘en  for 
tlie  monarch}"  of  England  a  mori'  thrilling  moment.  The  King 
had  gathered  round  him  a  number  of  soldiers  of  fortune — 
< 'avaliers — to  whom  the  Hous(‘  of  Gommons  was  only  a  collection 
^)f  merchants  or  tnidcTS.  They  with  their  ])artisans  had  followed 
on  the  heels  of  thi'  King,  armed,  and  desirous,  as  they  said,  to 
fall  too.  It  was  the  death-blow  to  his  r(‘ign.  The  calm  Roman 
faces  he  looked  upon  in  that  House  wert‘  more  terrible,  did  he 
but  know  it,  than  any  that  faced  him  on  the  fiedd.  When  lui 
left  the  House  foiled,  a  voice  cried,  ‘  To  your  tents,  O  Israel.' 
He  Hed  from  Whitehall,  and  only  returned  to  mount  the 
scaffold  and  to  die. 

Cromwell  was  there  :  he  saw  that  outrage.  He  was  not  much 
known  as  yet  to  the  nation  at  large,  although  upwards  of  forty 
years  of  age.  In  his  own  county,  indeed,  h(‘  had  made  hims(‘lf 
lately  known,  and  had  stepped  forth  from  his  ob.scurity.  There 
lie  was  called  the  Lord  of  tlui  Fens;  for  th(.‘  King  had  desireil 
to  seize  upon  sonu' vast  extensive  tracts  of  country  there,  recently 
known  as  the  Ledford  Level,  (/romwidl  had  tried  that  matter 
^is  Hanqxlen  had  tried  the  right  (.f  ship-money,  but  with  better 
success.  Well  was  it  he  did  so:  he  alienated  immense  tracts  of 
territory  from  the  (  Vown;  and  his  o])])osition  to  that  continued 
draining  arose  from  his  determination  to  thwart  the  King.  His 
name  b(‘came  known  through  his  own  county  as  a  second 
Hereward.  ‘  lb*  set  well  at  the  mark,'  said  Hampden,  defeated 
King  and  commissioners,  acquired  notice  and  fame,  then  sunk 
again  into  obscurity  and  silence,  till  call(‘d  to  take  his  ])lacc  in 
the  Long  Parliament. 

Passing  (►ver  much  else,  then*  is  one  circumstance  and  scene 
in  the  life  of  Cromwell  which  lias  been  ever  surrounded  with 
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ilitHrultv  :  his  <^reiit  Act  of  l^surpatioii  when  he  assumed  tlu* 
power.  *  We  siif»pose  that  scene  is  one  of  the  most  memorahle  of 
anv  written  upon  our  recollection  from  our  early  readinj^^  The 
Lon^  Parliament  is  jissociated  with  much  that  is  most  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  those  days  ;  hut  we  must  ixunemher  that  those 
jichievemcnts  were  a.ss(x*iated  with  its  very  early  annals.  M  lieu 
C’romwtdl  laid  his  hand  so  rudely  on  the  symbols  of  ])ower, 
Pvm  and  Hampden  weri‘  dead,  and  many  hi'sides  who,  althouL^di 
less  known,  had  <fi\rn  etfect  to  its  administrative  character. 
The  talk  luov  held  about  tlie  settUuneiit  of  Government,  the 
unendin*^  source  of  interminable  talk,  had  deoeuerated  into  a 
mere  Kej>ul>lican  jangle.  Wild  theories  were  woviui  throuiLjh 
the  foLttty  archways  of  dreamin<(  brains.  Say  what  we  will 
of  that  Lon<]j  Parliament,  it  had  exercised  lately  little  power  in 
govtTiiim,^  the  nation  ;  a  noisy,  garrulous,  chattming,  self- 
opinionated  old  Parliament.  ^Ir.  biallam,  whose  witness  is 
true  that  from  his  viu’dict  tlimv  is  seldom  any  apjieal,  has  said, 
‘  It  mav  be  said,  I  think,  with  not  meater  severitv  than  truth, 
that  scarce*  two  or  thn*e  public  acts  of  justice,  humanity,  or 
jjjenerosity,  and  very  few  of  political  wisdom  or  coura<»e,  are 
recorded  of  tlu*m  from  their  ipiarn*!  with  the  King  to  thcii’ 
expid.sion  by  Gromwell.' 

Moments  there  assur(‘dly  an*  when  the  destiny  of  tin*  nation 
hangs  mi  one  stnuig  and  su])remely  capable  man ;  when  a 
nation  can  no  more  be  saved  than  a  universe  can  In*  governed 
by  a  Gommittei*  of  Ways  and  Means.  Gommittees  are  a  line 
«‘\pedient — a  Parliament  is  only  a  large  national  committei* — 
but  in  moments  of  great  exigency  and  danger  a  chief  is  wantisl. 
Looking  through  all  Kngland  at  tliat  moment,  you  cannot  tind 
another  man  wlu»  could  hav«*  lH‘en  the  great  leadi*!*.  Look  rouiul 
u|Mui  th(‘ir  ranks.  There  are  men  fiery  in  battle,  and  there  are 
m(*n  with  the  clear  and  calm  mind  ;  but  England  lu'cded  at 
that  time  a  man  of  instinct,  and  in  Cromwell  vou  behold  such 


a  man.  He  could  not  have  written  the 
witli  Sir  John  Eliot,  nor  tlie  ‘  Sc’ience 
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Algernon  Sytlney,  nor  tin*  ‘  Mi'ditations ’  of  Sir  Harry  Vane; 
but  these  men  s;iw  only  in  a  straight  line;  they  saw  only  their 
own  idea  ;  tln‘y  wi*re  ciuitent  to  beconu* — they  all  did  become — 
martyrs  to  their  i(h*a.  C^’om well’s  tya*  swept  the  horizon,  and 
he  siiw  that  England  wanted  eipiitable  govi'inment,  the  rule  of 
justiee.  He  ruled  not  by  the  Pn‘.sbyterian,  or  the  Ki‘])ublicaii, 
or  the  IndejH'iident  theory  of  justice.  He  instinctively  appre¬ 
hended  the  wants  of  men;  and  hence,  while  he  wa.s  no  doubt,  in 
many  directions  hate«l — and  pi‘rhaps  few  felt  that  his  views 
exactly  stpiared  with  theirs  —  all  were  connielled  to  feel  that 
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he  alone  was  able  to  hold  the  restive  horses  along  the  dizzy 
niid  ilitticnlt  crag  ;  he  alone  was  able  to  govern  without  a 
theory,  and  therefore  justly. 

It  is  something  striking  to  contrast  the  two  men  going  down 
to  the  same  Hous(‘.  Charh‘s  was  a  King,  ami  h(‘  went  to  Jirrest 
the  members,  and  to  assert  that  tlien^  was  no  law  in  England 
siive  his  will ;  but  he  went  as  King  Nominal.  Cromwell  went 
with  no  royalty  about  him,  yet  he  went  as  King  Real  ;  and  he, 
too,  went  for  the  still  more  amazing  [)urpose  of  daring  that 
whole  House,  and  turning  it  out  into  the  streets.  Intelligence 
reached  him  that  morning  that  certaiidy  might  well  till  him  with 
alarm.  It  was  the  news  (d‘  what  would,  if  carried  out,  materially 
increase  the  difficulties  of  Ids  position  ;  and  he  determined  on  the 
venture.  Therefore,  in  his  plain  suit  of  black,  with  his  grey 
worsteil  stockings,  he  went  down  to  tln^  House,  and  took  his 
♦  ndinary  seat.  Rut  why  do  we  descrilu^  the  scene  winch  has  been 
d(‘scribed  so  often  ?  How  restlessly  he  sat  there.  How  he 
assayed  several  times  to  rise,  and  sunk  back  again  u])on  his  seat. 
How,  at  last,  as  a  motion  was  about  to  be*  put,  ho  sprang  from 
his  [)lace,  threw  otV  his  hat,  and  began  to  s])eak  ;  and  how  hii 
began  to  speak  in  commendation  of  the  Parliament ;  then 
launched  out  in  comh'iniiation  of  their  sins;  then,  with  most 
memorable  words,  took  the  Speaker  from  the;  C'hair,  turned  the 
ni<*mbers  out,  tlinnv  away  the  Mace*,  emj)tied  i\u)  celebrated 
Chamber,  locked  the  door,  and  walked  away  with  the  key  in  his 
pocket. 


The  inarticulateness  of  (^’omwell  lias  been  commented  u[)on. 
He  speaks,  but  you  cannot  fathom  all  his  meaning.  Is  not  this 
the  surest  tyjie  and  token  of  the  master-man,  be  he  states¬ 
man,  or  any  kind  of  man  ?  Not  even  to  himself  surely  was  all 
his  meaning  revealed  ;  how  could  it  be  to  those  to  whom  h(» 
spoke?  Even  to  all  the  mightiest  souls  does  thought  lie  de(*per 
far  than  any  speech.  In  all  his  words  there  is  the  heavy  roll  of 
a  deep  sea;  but  this,  wlu'n  the  fit  of  inspiration  was  upon  him, 
was  especially  the  case.  Then,  while  the  bright  forks  of  lightning 
pierced  far  and  deep  through  his  words,  he  yet  usi/d  many  unin¬ 
telligible  to  those;  to  whom  he  spoke.  Nothing  has  lieen  more 
commented  on  than  the  reserve  of  C^romwell,  as  certain  slanderers 
clioose  to  call  it,  his  hypocrisy.  Of  course  there  was  reserve  ; 
secretiveness,  if  the  reader  will  ;  a  poor  statesman  he  who  has 
not  this.  Test  of  all  power  to  command  is  the  possibility  of 
intellectual  reserve,  in  combination  with  moral  sympathy.  A 
famous  instiince  of  that  we  have  in  an  interview'  w'ith  Ludlow  ;  a 
memorable  afternoon.  It  was  after  there  had  been  held  a  Council 
of  Stiite  ;  and  Cromwell  w  hispered  him  that  he  wished  to  speak 
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to  him.  Cromwell  was  just  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  to  that 
suhlime  campaic^n  of  his  in  which  occurred  the  "rand  episode  of 
I)unhar.  He  took  Ludlow  into  the  Queen  s  (Juard-room,  ami 
there  he  talked  to  him  some  time,  denouncing  the  tortuous  jungle 
of  English  law  ;  sp(‘aking  of  the  great  pn)vidences  of  God  in 
England,  and  what  might  he  done  hy  a  good,  brave  man  :  in  par¬ 
ticular,  he  talked  in  a  most  unintelligible  manner  of  the  llOtli 
Psalm.  It  is  not  unintelligible  to  us  now. 

\\\‘ll,  he  has,  then,  done  the  deed,  call  him  what  you  will ;  he 
has  ascend(‘d  the  throne.  He  did,  no  doubt,  that  which  the  best 
s])irits  of  his  own  day  did  ]>erceive  to  be  wisest  and  best ;  but 
let  no  person  see  in  this  any  inauguration  of  freedom,  or  homage 
to  complete  suffrage  :  it  was  homage  to  power.  He  took  that 
place  by  the  right  of  the  ablest  ;  and  we  may  now  follow  him  a 
few  paces  into  the  great  acts  of  his  government.  We  have  called 
him  the  Protector,  ddiat  word,  you  will  perceive,  does  adequately 
represent  what  he  was,  and  what  he  dared  to  be — the  guardian 
genius  of  Englamrs  Commonwealth  :  the  name  as  we  believe 
most  veiHTable  for  his  age  in  the  annals  of  civil  and  religious 
fn*(‘dom  ;  man  of  widest  heart  and  shrewdest  eye. 

Some  have  compared  him  with  Napoleon — Napoleon  the  First 
— to  his  disadvantage.  Put  you  will  soon  .see  the  justice  of  that 
criticism  which  finds  the  greatness  of  Napoleon  rather  in  that 
he  did  his  work  upon  .stilts  ;  he  performed  his  work  in  a 
large,  ambitious  manner,  and  strode  to  and  fro  in  self-conscious 
oxaggcTation  before  the  e\a*s  of  Fhirope.  Cromwell  performed 
his  work  on  our  i»wn  islaml  ;  but  ho  did  not  leave  it.  He 
humbled  tin*  ju'oud  em])ircs  of  Europe  by  a  glance.  It  took 
iKittles  to  rai.se  hims(‘lf  to  his  ])lace  of  Protector,  but  he  became 
the  Dictator  of  Europe  by  mesmerism.  From  his  Council- 
ehamluM*  in  Whitehall  he  dictated  his  own  terms. 

Rightly  to  estimate  the  ])ower  of  Cromwell,  our  readers  must 
remember  that  at  that  time  England  had  never  been  more  than 
a  third-rate  ])ower  in  Europe ;  and  the  other  nations  were  in  the 
\ery  height  and  heat  of  th(‘ir  grandeur  and  fame.  Spain  was  the 
kingdom  of  the  Iiujui.sition,  the  chief  land  of  the  Romish  power  ; 
witli  her  continents  of  golden  isles  in  the  West,  her  posses.sions 
of  gold  in  her  own  country  ;  haughty,  defiant,  and  strong.  Spain 
Cromwell  deti'rmined  to  crush.  France  was  powerful.  Only 
rec('ntly  had  .she  known  the  monarchy  of  Henrv  of  Navarre  ;  the 
grand  statesmanshij)  ot  Richelieu.  Her  de.stinies  were  in  that 
day  guided  by  the  wilie.st  man  and  most  fox-like  statesman  in 
Europe.  Him  Cromwell  tn'ated  as  a  valet  or  a  footman  ;  and 
his  ]>ower  lay  humbled  and  stricken  before  the  genius  of  the 
bluff  fanner  statesman.  Our  readers  may  talk  if  they  will  about 
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the  craft  and  cunning  of  Cromwell,  but  his  letters  to  Mazarin 
.flow  like  transparent  >vaves  before  the  inky  turbidity  of  that 
cuttle-fish,  that  se})ia  among  statesmen,  Atazarin.  A  dry  humour, 
nay,  sometimes  a  most  droll  humour,  guides  his  dealings  with 
liim.  Mazarin  was,  as  wo  know,  a  miserable  miser,  a  kind  of 
griffin  in  threadbare  wings,  watching  his  heaps  and  cellars  of 
gold.  How  well  Cromwell  knew'  him.  He  sent  presents  to 
LVonnvell,  w'c  find,  the  richest  and  the  stateliest  presents  of 
liangings,  and  pictures,  and  jewels.  Whereupon  Cronnvell  came 
out  generously  too,  and  sent  the  Frenchman  w'hat  he  knew  to 
his  market  eye  would  be  of  more  value  than  hangings,  pictures, 
jewels,  or  books  ;  he  sent  him  some  tons  of  British  tin.  Was  it 
not  characteristic  of  the  shrewdness  of  the  man.  The  supple 
Mazarin  never  found  himself  so  perplexed. 

Did  our  readers  ever  read  the  anecdote  of  Ch’omwell  and  the 
Quaker?  It  occurs  in  a  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  ^Ir.  Pulteny,  in  a 
ilelaate  on  the  complaints  of’ the  West  Indian  merchants  against 
>>])ain  ;  and  certainly  it  showed  no  ordinary  bravery  to  introduce 
the  example  of  Cromwell  to  the  notice  of  kings  and  ministers  in 
those  days. 

‘  This  was  what  Oliver  Cromwell  did  in  a  like  case,  that  hap¬ 
pened  during  his  government,  and  in  a  case  w  here  a  more  power¬ 
ful  nation  w^as  concerned  than  even*  Spain  could  ]>retend  to  be. 
In  the  histories  of  his  time  w^e  are  told  that  an  English  mer¬ 
chant  shi])  was  taken  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  carried  into 
St.  Male,  and  there  confiscated  upon  some  groundless  pretence. 
As  soon  as  the  master  of  the  ship,  wdio  was  an  honest  Quaker, 
got  home,  he  ]>resentcd  a  petition  to  the  Protector  in  council, 
setting  forth  his  case,  and  jiraying  for  redress.  Upon  hearing 
the  petition,  the  Protector  told  his  council  he  would  hike  that 
affair  upon  hinivSelf,  and  orden'd  tlu;  man  to  attend  liim  next 
morning.  He  examined  him  strictly  as  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  case,  and  finding  by  his  answ'ers  that  he  was  a  plain, 
Jionest  man,  and  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  no  unlawful 
trade,  he  asked  him  if  he  wa)uld  go  to  Paris  with  a  letter?  The 
man  answered,  he  co\dd.  “  Well  then,”  says  the  Protector, 
“  prepare  for  your  journey,  and  come  to  mo  to-morrow'  morn¬ 
ing.”  Next  morning  he  gave  him  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
and  told  him  he  must  stay  but  three  days  for  an  answer.  ‘‘  The 
answer  1  mean,”  says  he,  “  is  the  full  value  of  wliat  you  might 
have  made  of  your  ship  and  cargo  ;  and  tell  the  cardinal,  that  if 
it  is  not  ])aid  you  in  three  days,  you  have  express  orders  from 
me  to  return  home.”  The  honest,  blunt  Quaker,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose,  followed  his  instructions  to  a  tittle ;  but  the  cardinal. 
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iiccorclin.i(  to  the  manner  of  ministers  when  they  are  any  way 
pressed,  lK*^^an  to  shuiile  ;  tliereforo  the  Quaker  returned,  as  he 
Wiis  hid.  As  soon  as  the  Protector  saw  him,  he  asked,  “  Well^ 
friend,  have  you  j^ot  your  money?”  And  upon  the  man’s 
answerinix  he  had  not,  the  Protector  told  him,  “  Then  leave  your 
direction  with  my  secretiiry,  and  you  shall  soon  hear  from  me.” 
Upon  tliis  occasion  that  ^reat  man  did  not  stay  to  lU'gotiate,  or 
to  explain,  by  lonjj;,  tedious  memorials,  the  reasonableness  of  his 
demand.  No ;  though  there  was  a  French  minister  residing 
here,  lie  did  not  so  much  as  acipiaint  him  with  the  story,  but 
immediately  sent  a  man  of  war  or  two  to  the  Uhannel,  with 
orders  to  .seize  every  French  shij)  they  could  meet  with.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  they  returiusl  in  a  few  days  with  two  or  three  Fnuich 
prizes,  which  the  Protector  ordered  to  be  immediately  sold,  and 
out  of  the  produce  he  paid  the  Quaker  what  he  demanded  fertile 
ship  and  cargo.  Then  he  sent  for  the  French  Minister,  gave  him 
an  account  of  what  had  happiuied,  and  told  him  there  was  a 
bidanc(‘,  which,  if  he  pleased,  should  b(‘  paid  in  to  him,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  ileliver  it  to  those  of  his  countrymen  who 
were  the  owners  of  the  French  ships  that  had  been  so  taken 
ami  sold.’ 

Cromwell  never  assumed  the  title  of  ‘  Defender  of  the  Faith,' 
but,  Wyond  all  princes  of  Eun^pe,  he  was  the  bulwark  and  barrier 
against  the  cruelties  of  Home.  In  all  the  ])ersecutions  of  the 
French  Protestiints,  how  nobly  his  conduct  contrasts  with  that  of 
Elizabeth,  upon  the  (H'casion  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ! 
She  receiveil  the  ambassador,  but  Cromwell  wrung  from  the 
pers«*cutors  aid  and  help  for  the  vh'tims. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  raisinl  a  new  persecution  of  the  Vaudois ; 
many  were  massacrial,  and  the  rest  ilriven  from  their  habitations ; 
whereu|>ui  Cromwell  .sent  to  the  French  C\)urt,  demanding  of 
them  to  oblige  that  duke,  whom  he  knew  to  b(‘  in  thcdr  ])owc‘r,  to 
j)ut  a  stop  to  his  unjust  fury,  or  otherwise  he  must  break  with 
them,  'fhe  cardinal  objected  to  this  as  unreasonable  :  be  would 
do  good  othces,  he  .said,  but  could  not  answer  for  the  ('ffects. 
llowev(‘r,  nothing  woidd  satisfy  the  Protector  till  they  obliged 
tin*  duk(‘  to  restore  all  that  he  had  taken  from  his  iVotcstaiit 
subjects,  and  to  renew  their  former  ])rivileges.  Cromwell  wrote 
on  this  occasion  to  the  duk(‘  himself,  and  by  mistake  omitted  the 
title  ot  ‘  lb>yal  Uiglme.ss’  on  his  letter;  upon  which  the  major 
part  ot  the  council  ot  Savoy  were  forn‘turning  it  unopened  ;  but 
one  ot  them  rt*])resenting  that  Cromwell  would  not  pass  by  such 
an  adront,  but  would  certainly  lav  Villa  Franca  in  ashes,  and  set 
the  Swi.ss  cantons  upon  Savoy,  the  letter  was  read,  and,  with  the 
airdinal’s  intluence,  hail  the  desired  succc.ss.  The  Protector  alsO' 
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raised  money  in  England  for  the  pocn’  snfter(‘rs,  and  sent  over  an 
ai^ent  to  settle  all  their  affairs.  He  was  moved  to  tears  wlien  ho 
lieard  of  the  sufferings  of  the  ])eo])le  of  the  valleys.  He  sent 
immediately  the  sum  of  £2,000  from  his  own  ])urse  to  aid  the 
poor  exiles.  He  a])pointed  a  day  of  humiliation  to  be  lield 
throiighoiit  the  kingdom,  and  a  general  collection  on  their  behalf. 
T\  le  people  heartily  responded  to  this  call,  and  testified  their 
sympathy  with  their  distressed  brethren  by  raising  the  sum  of 
£M*0,000  for  distribution  among  them. 

At  another  time  there  ha])pened  a  tumult  at  Nismes,  wherein 
some  disorder  had  been  committed  by  the  Huguenots.  They 
being  apprehensive  of  severe  jiroceedings  ujion  it,  sent  one  over, 
■with  great  (‘X])edition  and  secrecy,  to  desire  Cromwell’s  inter¬ 
cession  and  jirotection.  This  ex})ress  found  so  good  a  reception, 
that  he  the  siune  evening  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  cardinal, 
with  one  enclosed  to  the  King;  also  instructions  to  his  ambassa¬ 
dor,  Lockhart,  r(‘([uiring  liim  eitluM’  to  ])revail  for  a  total  immu¬ 
nity  of  that  misdemeanour,  or  immediately  to  come  away.  At 
Lockhart's  application,  the  disorder  was  overlooked ;  and 
though  the  Fnmch  (Jourt  complained  of  this  way  of  ])roceeding 
as  a  little  too  imperious,  yet  the  necessity  of  their  affairs  made 
them  comply.  This  Lockhart,  a  wise  and  gallant  man,  who 
was  governor  of  Dunkirk  and  ambassador  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  high  favtmr  with  the  Protector,  told  Bishop  Burnet  that  when 
he  was  sent  afterwards  ambassador  by  King  Charles,  lui  found 
he  had  nothing  of  that  regard  that  was  paid  to  him  in 
Cromwell’s  time. 

’inhere  was  yet  a  furtlier  design,  very  advantageous  to  tlio 
Protestant  cause,  wluTewith  Cromwell  intended  to  have  begun 
his  kingshi]),  had  he  biken  it  upon  him ;  and  that  was  the 
instituting  a  council  for  the  Protestant  religion,  in  op])osition 
to  the  Coufjreijaflon  de  Propaijanda  Fide  at  Rome.  This  body 
w;is  to  consist  of  seven  councillors,  and  four  secretaries  for 
different  ])rovinces.  Tlu^  secretaries  were  to  have  .£500  salary 
a-piece,  to  keep  correspondence  everywhere.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year  w'as  to  be  a  fund  for  ordinary  emergencies  ; 
further  supjilies  were  to  be  provided  as  occasions  re([uir('d  ;  and 
Chclsi'a  College,  then  an  old  ruinous  building,  was  to  1)C  fitted 
up  for  their  reception.  This  ivas  a  great  design,  and  worthy 
of  the  man  who  had  formed  it. 

It  was  at  the  very  ])eriod  of  the  massacre  of  tlie  Piedmontese, 
tliat  a  treaty  with  France  liad  be(*n  matured,  after  long  and 
tedious  n(‘gotiation.  One  demand  after  another  had  been  con¬ 
ceded  to  Cronnvell  by  Louis  and  his  crafty  adviser,  the  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  Milton  had  conducted  the  negotiation  to  a  successful 
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issue,  aiul  the  French  anihassador  waited  witli  the  treaty  ready 
tor  sijxnature,  when  Cromwell  learned  of  the  siitferings  t)f  the 
Vaudt)is.  He  forthwith  dispatched  an  ambassador  on  their 
behalf  to  tliii  C-ourt  of  Turin,  and  refused  to  sign  the  treaty 
with  France  till  their  wrongs  were  redressed,  ^idie  French 
ambassador  was  astonished  and  indignant.  He  remonstrated 
with  Cromwell,  and  urg(‘d  that  thc^  (piestion  bore  no  connection 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty;  nor  could  his  sovereign  interfere  on 
any  ]>lea  with  the  subjects  of  an  independent  state.  Mazarin 
took  even  l)older  ground.  He  did  not  conceal  his  sympathy  with 
the  etforts  of  the  Duke  c»f  Savoy  to  coerce  these  Protestant 
relniLs — declared  his  conviction,  that  in  truth,  ‘the  Vhiudois  had 
intlicted  a  hundred  times  worst*  cruelties  on  the  Catholics  than 
they  had  suttt'ivd  from  them;’ and  altogether  took  u])  a  very 
high  and  haughty  ])osition.  C’romwell  remained  unmovetJ. 
New  jn-otestations  met  with  no  l)etter  reception,  lb*  told  his 
Majesty  of  France,  in  re])ly  to  his  assurances  of  the  impossibility 
of  his  interfering,  that  lie  had  already  allowed  his  own  troops 
to  bt‘  emjiloyed  as  the  ttiols  of  tlu^  persecutors  ;  which,  though 
something  very  like  giving  his  fdiristian  Majesty  tin'  lie,  was 
not  witlamt  its  i-tVect.  Cromwell  would  not  move  from  the 
sacreil  duty  he  had  assumed  to  himself,  as  the  defender  of  the 
persecuU'd  Protestants  i)f  Kuropi*.  The  French  ambassailor 
apjilied  for  an  audience  to  take  his  leave,  and  was  made  wel¬ 
come  to  go.  Jjoiis  and  Micarln  hod  hofh  to  yield  to  hU 
v.'ishes^  at  last,  and  becarnc  the  unv:tlliny  advocates  of  the 
heretics  of  the  tut  I  leys, 

IndeiHl,  of  the  wla>h‘  foreign  ])olicv  of  (Vomwell,  in  which 
Milton  bore  .so  conspicuous  a  shan*,  a  very  slight  sk(‘tch  may 
sutHce.  It  is  altogether  .such  as  (‘vi*rv  Englishman  may  be  ])roud 
of.  Ni»t  an  iota  cd  the  hoiuuirs  dm*  to  a  crowiu*d  lu'ad  would  he 
ilispense  with,  when  iK*gotiating,  as  the  Protector  of  England, 
with  tin*  proude.st  monarchs  of  Europi*.  Spain  yiehh‘d  with 
little  hesitiition  to  a<‘cord  to  him  the  .same  style  as  was 
claimed  by  lu*r  own  haughty  monarchs ;  but  Jjouis  of  France 
sought,  if  |>ossible,  .some  coinjiromisi*.  His  tir.st  Udder  was 
addressed  to  ‘  Ilis  Most  Serene  Highne.ss  Oliver,  Lord  Pro- 
tei'tor,*  \’C.,  but  Cromwell  refused  to  receive  it.  The  more 
tamiliar  titU*  ot  ‘f’ousin,’  was  in  like  manner  rejected,  and 
Louis  and  his  crafty  minister,  the  Cardinal  ^lazarin,  wert^  coni- 
pt*lled  to  conct*do  to  him  the  wonted  mode  of  addre.ss  between 
sovereigns — ‘d’o  our  (h‘ar  Protla*r  Oliver.’  ‘  What,’ exchiimi'd 
Duiis  to  his  minister,  ‘  shall  I  call  this  base  tellow  my  brother?’ 

‘  Aye,’  rejoineel  his  astute  advi.ser,  ‘  or  your  father,  if  it  will  gain* 
your  ends’! 
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When  those  of  tlie  Valley  of  Lucerne  Innl  unwarily  rehelleil 
against  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which  gave  occiision  to  the  Pope,  and 
the  neighhouring  princes  of  Italy,  to  call  and  solicit  for  their 
extirpation,  and  their  prince  positively  resolved  upon  it,  Crom¬ 
well  sent  his  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  a  |)rinco  with  whom 
he  had  no  correspondence  or  commerce,  and  so  engaged  the 
cardinal,  and  even  terrified  the  Pope  himself,  without  so  much 
as  doing  any  grace  to  the  English  Roman  Catholics  (nothing 
l>c‘ing  more  usual  than  his  saying  Hhat  his  ships  in  the  Mediter- 
ninean  should  visit  fHvita  Vecchia,  and  that  the  sound  of  his 
cannon  should  be  heard  in  Rome’),  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
thought  it  necessary  to  restore  all  that  he  had  taken  from  them, 
and  did  renew  all  those  ])rivileges  they  had  formerly  enjoyed 
and  newly  forfeited. 

‘Cromwell,’  says  a  celebrated  writer,  ‘would  never  suffer 
himself  to  be  denied  anything  he  ever  asked  of  the  cardinal, 
alleging,  “that  the  people  would  not  be  otherwise  satisfied;” 
which  the  cardinal  bore  very  heavily,  and  conn)lained  of  to 
those  with  whom  he  would  be  free.  One  day  lu‘  visited  JMadame 
Turenne  ;  and  when  he  took  his  leave  of  her,  she,  according  to  h(*r 
custom,  besought  him  to  continue  gracious  to  the  churches. 
Whereu]>on  the  cardinal  told  her  “that  he  kn(‘W  not  how  to 
behave  himself:  if  he  advised  the  King  to  punish  and  suppress 
their  insolenc(‘,  Cromwell  threatened  him  to  join  with  tlu) 
Spaniard  ;  and  if  he  showed  any  favour  to  them,  at  Rome  they 
accounted  him  a  heretic.”  ’ 

The  ])roceedings  the  cardinal  did  adopt  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  the  conclusion  he  finally  arrived  at,  as  to  whether  it  was 
most  advisable  to  attend  to  the  thr{.‘ats  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  or 
of  the  Lord  JTotector  of  Paiglaiul. 

’J’he  ])riuce  who  bears  the  closest  resemblanc(‘  to  Cromwell  is 
(lustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden.  He,  too,  was  the  lion  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  cause,  and  his  camp,  like  that  of  the  great  British  farmer, 
was  the  scene  of  ]>iety  and  extraordinary  bravery.  Like  Cromwell, 
he  was  rapid,  and  irresistible  as  a  mountain  torrent,  on  the  field. 
Like  Cromwell,  In*  alarmed  the  councils  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
and  struck  terror  into  the  Imperialist  cabinet.  Far  inferior  to 
Cromwell — for  who  of  all  generals  or  statesmen  equalled  him  ? 
— yet  both  regarded  themselves  as  set  apart  and  consecrated  for 
the  defence  of  Protestantism  against  the  encroachments  and 
cruelties  of  Popery.  This  idea  entered  largely  into  the  mind  of 
the  Prot(‘ctor :  ho  sa>v  the  state  of  Europe  ;  he  fedt  f^r  its  wrung 
ainl  lacerated  condition.  In  his  age  he  was  the  only  Protestant 
pr  ince  ;  while  the  so-called  Prot(‘stant  statc^smen  were  in  league 
with  Romo.  He  raised  his  banner  against  the  Vatican,  declared 
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Ins  side  and  Ins  convictions,  and  made  the  t\Tants  and  the  diplo¬ 
matists  of  Eim»i>e  ipiail  and  shrink  hefore  the  shadow  of  lii>; 
power  and  the  teiTor  of  liis  name,  lu  the  liistorv  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  he  ixvupies  the  distingiiislunl  placi*  in  the  very  fore¬ 
ground.  That  we  are  entitled  to  s;iy  thus  much  of  him. 
Droved  hv  a  refeivnct*  to  his  own  word<,  as  well  as  to  the  1  setter 
evidence  of  his  d^^tnls. 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  glance  at  the  Si‘a.  1  Hiring  the  time  of 
Charles,  pirates  intesti*d  our  eovn  ivast,  scoured  Devonshire  and 
the  Channel.  Beneath  the  Pr»tectoniti‘  tilings  were  speedily 
amemleil.  The  fjvox  of  the  euem^i  ToJhd  oo  i)\oee  round  tlte 
British  const  till  VirnnU'ell  'ivns  deod  and  Charles  ISfuarf 
came  hide:  and  then,  indeed,  even  Jeouloii  herself  Jicard 
ihi'in  thunderl toj  up  the  Medivajf  atul  the  lltames.  Turks. 
})init(‘s,  and  corsairs,  these  wtTe  swept  away,  of  course  ;  hut  in 
those  days  S]iain  itself  was  hut  a  kingdom  of  robbers  and  buc¬ 
caneers.  Waves  of  old  golden  romance — what  imagination  dois 
not  kindh‘  over  the  stories  of  the  Spanish  main  I  The  ]^owcr 
of  Sjxiin  was  there  :  Spain,  the  bloodiest  ])Ower  of  Eurojv ; 
Spain,  the  land  of  tlie  liupiisition  ;  Spain,  the  ilisgraced.  de- 
gr;.(h‘d  ;  laml  of  every  super.<tition :  against  her  Cromwell 
declariHl  war.  Alliance  with  France,  hostility  to  Spain,  and  we 
know  how  the  immortal  Blake  and  his  tire-ships  scoured  those  dis¬ 
tant  seas.  That  great  Sea-king  !  Di>  we  not  rememlK'r  the  acti(‘ii 
of  the  Pi>rt  of  Santa  Cruz,  beneath  tlu'  Peak  of  Teneritte  ?  the 
tliuiuhTing  whirlwinds  of  tire  ami  Hving  iron  hail  ?  sixteen  war 
ships,  full  of  silviT,  all  siifcly  moi>red,  as  it  seemed,  in  that  grant! 
castellated  and  unassailable  bay  ;  the  whole  eight  castles,  a  very 
S(‘ba.stopol  there.  See  Blake  entering  beneath  that  living  thunder, 
all  starting  frt>m  its  .sleep  ;  .see  him  with  his  ships  silencing  tlu' 
castles,  sinking  the  mighty  gun-.ships,  and  sailing  quietly  forth 
fn*m  Santa  Cruz  Bay  again.  I'ho.se  were  the  days,  ti>o,  in  which 
Oliver  possessed  England  of  tTamaica,  and  as.serted  the  right  of 
England,  too,  in  those  seas.  It  was  thus  that  his  Higlmess 
gra]>pled  with  the  Spanish  Antichrist  ;  and  it  must  be  admit te«l 
that  S|»anish  Antichri.st  has  never  l>een,  from  the  day  <*f 
Cromwell  to  this  Innir,  what  it  wj\s  KTore. 

But  where  the  space  is  so  brief,  we  must  yet  give  a  few  .swift 
glances  into  the  inner  life  of  this  great  heart — the  domestic  life. 
He  has  been  :is.^iled  here  too.  We  love  to  look  at  Cromwell  after 
the  hard,  scarred  face  and  the  strong  mailed  hand  have  revealed 
themselves.  We  love  to  think  of  him  its  husband,  father,  grand¬ 
father,  and  master  of  a  family.  ‘  His  lettem  reveal  all,'  says 
Elliot  Waberton,  when  he  mentions  the  discoverv  of  the  letters 
of  Charles  I.,  after  Naseby,  and  the  pertidy  they" reveaknl,  trans- 
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forming  ever  after  the  phn\se,  *  On  the  woi\l  of  a  king.*  into  the 
sMion\Tn  of  a  lie.  that  lively  but  projndioeil  writer, 

‘  If  all  the  letters  of  the  dark  Cromwell  eouKl  have  Kvn  opinuxl, 
\>hat  would  thev  have  iwealeil  V  Well,  thev  all  have  K'en 
discovered,  all  have  btvn  opeiu  d  ;  and  we  siip|H^se  never  in  the 
history  of  man  has  there  boon  presented  such  a  transparent 
wholeness.  It  is  one  mirror  of  simple  nobleness  :  every  little  note, 
and  every  family  epistle,  aiiil  every  letter  to  the  State  otheers,  all 
reveal  the  s;une  man.  ‘  A  siiujle  <•?/<»,  and  a  whole  bixfif  fnll  of 
light*  Of  course,  in  his  letters  :us  in  his  speeches,  he  sjiys  no 
inoi\'  than  he  has  to  s;\y  ;  he  never  laboui's  for  any  expivs- 
sion.  He  is  not  a  man  who  can  use  a  flowing,  imaginativi' 
diction.  His  words  are  strong,  stiff,  unK'udable  beings,  but 
they  convey  a  meaning,  and  sj)eak  out  a  full  iletormiued  heart. 

The  ijreat  crime  vou  have  with  Cromwell  in  his  household  is 
tliat  it  is  too  ruritanical ;  that  is,  that  it  is  a  cousisienf,  religious 
home.  Say  what  you  will,  he  knew  nothing  of  those  temporizing 
policies  by  which  in  the  present  day  we  argue  that  great  place 
must  accomnuxlate  itself  to  the  wiuhl  and  to  the  worhl’s  ways. 
We  have  pictures  given  to  us  of  his  household.  Ui>on  the 
occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Hollaiul,  the 
ambassitdor  gives  an  account  of  his  receptii>u  at  the  Protector's 
Court.  How  calm,  and  ipiiet,  and  dignified  the  account  of  that 
reception  !  ^lusic,  indeed,  was  playing  while  they  were  dining ; 
but  after  that  the  Protector  gave  out  a  hymn  ;  ami  as  he  haiuhnl 
the  lK>ok  to  the  ambassitdor,  he  told  him  *  that  was  tlie  best 
[)apor  that  hail  p:\ssed  between  them  as  yet.’  Hignitied  and 
beautiful  is  the  account  of  tlu'  gentle  behaviour  of  the  Protector 
to  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  ambass:ulor.  ’riien,  after  a 
walk  on  the  banks  of  the  river  for  half  an  hour,  the  prayetN  in 
the  family  ;  and  so  the  evening  closed  ;  very  much,  indeed, 
such  a  simple  evening  as  we  might  spend  together. 

Cromwell  well  knew  what  of  ceremony  to  abate  and  to  retain. 
‘Ceremony  keeps  up  all  things,’  said  John  Solden.  We  can  soi' 
through  it.  True;  so  you  can  see  through  the  glass,  ‘the  penny 
glass  which  hohls  some  rich  essence  or  retincil  watta*  ;  but 
without  the  frail  glass,  tlu*  essence,  the  real  value,  would  In* 
lost.’  We  may  have  too  little  ceri*mony  as  well  as  too  much. 
It  does  not  matter  much,  but  we  do  rather  liki*  our  serva.td 
to  tap  at  onr  study  iloor  bt  fore  coming  in.  Wi*  do  not  care 
alnuit  her  handing  our  letters  on  a  silver  salver.  When  ambas¬ 
sadors  crowded  CromweH’s  Court  from  all  tlu*  Slat(*s  of  Enropt*, 
some  of  them,  in  deference  to  the  usualities  of  royalty,  desired  to 
kiss  his  hand  ;  but,  with  manly  digiuty,  he  rotin'd  back  two  or 
three  steps  higher  to  his  throne,  bowed  to  the  deputation,  niul 
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so  closed  the  audience.  A  man,  we  see,  who  will  not  bate  an 
inch  of  his  nation  s  dignity,  nor  wear  more  than  hisunanhood  for 
his  own. 

Shall  we  say  how  he  defended  leannug  and  scholarship  ?  He 
had  a  wonderfully  omniscient  eye  for  the  discovery  of  great  men ; 
not  merely  great  generals  or  great  statesmen,  but  for  every  kind 
of  learning  and  scholarship.  We  know'  that  his  two  secridaries 
were  John  Milti^n  and  Andrew'  Marvell.  We  know  that  he  sought 
the  friendship  of  Baxter.  Wlien  he  first  met  with  Br.  Owen  ho 
Siiid,  ‘Sir,  you  are  the  })erson  1  must  be  acquainted  with/  and 
tiM)k  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  liim  into  the  garden.  And  Howe 
held  a  long  conversiition  with  him.  How'  graciously  and  kindly 
ho  listened  to  George  Fox  wlien  he  spoke,  too,  desiring  to  see 
and  to  talk  with  him  again.  He  sun'ounded  Ins  house  and  Uhle 
w'ith  the  holiest  and  most  .scholarly  men  of  liis  time.  He  com¬ 
mitted  the  University  of  Oxford  to  Owen.  We  know'  what  it 
was  when  he  w'ent  there.  We  know  that  scholarship  was 
expelled ;  that  it  w'as  the  haunt  of  Conius  and  his  crew  ;  and  we 
know'  what  he  mmle  it.  It  is  known  to  you  that  the  ‘  Bihlia 
Polyi/Iotta  Walton i'  is  the  most  valuable  and  important  biblical 
book  ever  issued  from  the  British  })ress.  It  was  a  most  prc'cious 
compendium  of  scriptural  criticism  and  interpretation.  Every¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  ])reviously  attempted  had  been  perfornunl  for 
the  Catholic  Cliurch,  and  at  the  expense  of  Catholic  ])rinccs. 
No  Protosbmt  ])rince  had  ever  been  able  to  undertake  .such  a 
work.  I>r.  Owen  at  first  opposi'd  it,  looked  upon  itovitli  sus¬ 
picion.  It  is  vmy  characteristic  that  Cromwell,  resj)ecting  Owen 
ius  he  did,  encouragXHl  it,  assisted  in  defraying  the  expense  of 
publishing  it,  admitted  .■),()()()  reams  of  paper  free  of  duty.  It 
w»is  ])\d)lished  during  the  Protectorate,  dedicated  to  Cromwell. 
But  its  mean  and  dastardly  conq)iler,  upon  the  return  of  Charles 
Stuart,  erased  the  dedication  to  the  man  who  had  so  suh.stau- 
tially  aided  him,  and  imserted  that  of  the  King,  who  cared  neither 
for  the  projivt,  its  scholarship,  nor  the  Bible. 

D(‘ath  tlu'ew  his  shadow  over  Oliver’s  palace  before  he  broke 
in.  The  follow  ing  ot  Thurloe  is  touching  : — ‘  My  Lord  Protector’s 
mother,  of  ninety-four  years  old,  died  last  night.  A  little  before 
her  death  she  gave  my  lord  her  blessing  in  these  W'onls  :  “The 
Lord  (‘ause  his  face  to  sliine  u})on  you,  and  comfort  you  in  all 
your  adversities,  and  enable  you  to  do  great  things  for  the 
glory  of  your  most  high  God,  and  to  be  a  relief  unto  his  people. 
My  dear  .son,  I  leave  my  heart  w  ith  thee.  A  good  night.” ' 
‘  litken  from  the  evil  to  comc.^  One  is  glad  she  w’ent  first, 
before  the  great  change.  Then  his  heart  was  shaken  by  the 
death  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  his  beloved  daughter,  Mrs.  Clay- 


pole.  This  broke  down  his  heart.  Her  long  illness ;  ’  his  tender- 
iness  as  father  so  extreme  ;  his  constant  watching  by  her  side, 
the  spectator  of  her  violent  convulsive  fits  :  the  strong  soldier, 
who  had  ridden  Ids  war-charger  conquering  over  so  many' fields, 
bowed  before  the  blow  when  her  death  came. 

And,  therefore,  only  a  few  days  after,  when  he  was  seizeil  with 
illness  at  Hampton  Court,  he  felt  that  it  was  for  death  ;• 'and 
that  death-bed  is  one  of  the  most  profoundly  memorable,  even 
as  that  life  Wiis  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  glorious. 
um  more  timn  the  death-bed  of  a  hero  ;  it  was  the  death-bed 
of  a  Christian.  In  that  death-chamber  prayers — deep,  power¬ 
ful,  long — went  up,  and  men  sought  to  lay  hold  on  God  that  he 
might  sj)are  him  ;  but,  says  one,  ‘  We  could  not  be  more  desirmts 
he  should  abide  than  he  was  content  and  willing  to  be  gone.* 
He  called  for  Jus  Bible,  and  desired  an  honourable  and  godly 
person  there,  with  others  ])rcsent,  to  read  unto  him  that  passage 
in  Phil.  iv.  11  :  ‘Not  that  I  speak  in  respect  of  want :  fori 
have  learned,  in  whatsover  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content. 
I  know  both  how  to  be  abaseil,  and  I  know  how  to  abound : 
everywhere  and  in  all  things  1  am  instructed  both  to  be  full 
and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  sutfer  need.  I  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me.’  Which 
read,  said  he,  to  use  his  own  words  as  near  as  we  can  remember 
them,  ‘  This  Scripture  did  once  save  my  life,  when  my 
eldest  son,  poor  Oliver,  died,  uhich  went  as  a  dagger  to  my 
heart,  indeed  it  did.’  And  then,  repeating  the  words  of  the  text 
himself,  and  n'ading  the  tenth  and  eleventh  verses,  of  Paul’s  con¬ 
tentment,  and  s\d)mission  to  the  will  of  God  in  all  conditions, 
said  he,  ‘  It’s  true,  Paul,  you  have  learned  this,  and  attained  to 
this  measure  of  grace  ;  but  what  shall  I  do  ?  Ah,  poof  creatiire, 
it  is  a  hard  lesson  for  me  to  tak(i  out  !  T  find  it  so.’  But 
reading  on  to  the  thirteenth  verse,  where  Paul  saith,  ‘  /  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me,*  then  faith 
began  to  work,  and  his  heart  to  find  support  and  comfort,  and 
he  said  thus  to  himself,  ‘  He  that  was  Paul’s  Christ  is  my  Christ 
too  and  so  drew  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation. 

‘Oliver,  we  find,’  says  Carlyle,  'spoke  much  of  "the  anje- 
nantsf  uhich,  indeed,  are  the  grand  axis  of  all,  in  that 
Puritan  universe  (f  his.  Two  covenants;  one  of  works,  with 
fearful  judgment  for  our  shortcomings  therein,  one  of  grace, 
with  uns])eakablc  mercy ;  gracious  engagements,  covenants 
which  the  eternal  God  has  vouchsafed  to  make  with  his  feeble 
creature  man.  Two — and  by  Christ’s  death  they  have  become 
one — there  for  Oliver  is  the  Divine  solution  oj  this  our 
mystery  of  life.  "  They  were  two,”  he  was  heard  ejaculating — 
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“  two,  but  put  into  one  before  the  foundation  of  the  world !” 
Aaid  again  :  “  It  is  holy  and  true,  it  is  holy  and  true,  it  is  holy 
and  true  !  Who  made  it  holy  and  true  ?  The  Mediator  of  tlie 
covenant/'  And  again  :  “The  covenant  is  but  one.  Faith  in 
the  covenant  is  my  only  support,  and,  if  I  believe  not,  He  abides 
faithful/'  Wlien  his  children  and  wife  stood  weeping  round 
him,  he  siiid,  “  Love  not  this  world/'  “  1  say  unto  you,  it  is  not 
good  that  you  should  love  this  world!"  No.  “  Cliildren,  live 
like  Christians  ;  I  leave  you  the  covenant  to  feed  upon  !"  Yes, 
my  brave  one,  even  so.  The  covenant,  and  eternal  soul  of 
covenants,  remains  sure  to  all  the  faithful ;  deeper  than  the 
foundations  of  this  world,  earlier  than  they,  and  more  lasting 
than  they  1 

‘Look  also  at  the  following  ;  dark  hues  and  bright ;  immortal 
light  Ixjams  struggling  amid  the  black  vapours  of  death.  Look, 
and  conceive  a  great  siicred  scene,  the  sacredest  this  world  secs 
— and  think  of  it ;  do  not  speak  of  it  in  these  mean  days  which 
have  no  sacred  word.  “  Is  there  none  that  savs.  Who  will 
deliver  me  from  the  peril?"  moaned  he  once.  Many  hearts 
are  praying,  0  wearied  one  1  “  ^lan  can  do  nothing,"  rejoins 

he:  “God  can  do  what  he  will."  Another  time,  again  thinking 
of  the  covenant,  “  Is  there  none  that  will  come  and  praise  God, 
whose  mercies  endure  for  ever  ?" 

‘  Here  also  arc  ejaculations  caught  up  at  intervals,  undated, 
in  those  final  days.  “  Lord,  thou  knowest,  if  I  do  desire  to  live, 
it  is  to  show  forth  thy  ])raise  and  declare  thy  works  I Once 
he  was  heard  siiying,  “  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  living  God  1 "  “  This  was  spoken  three  times,  ’  says 

Maidston,  “  his  repetitions  usually^  being  very  weighty,  and 
with  gn‘at  vehemency  of  spirit."  Thrice  over  he  said  tliis, 
looking  into  the  eternal  kingiloms.  But  again:  “A/i  the  promises 
of  God  are  in  Him,  yea,  a)id  in  him  amen;  to  the  glory  of 
God  by  us,  by  US  in  Jesus  ChristJ*  “The  Lord  hath  filled 
me  with  as  much  a.ssurance  of  his  ])ardon  .and  his  love  as  my 
soul  can  hold."  “  1  think  1  am  the  poorest  wretch  tli.at  lives ; 
but  I  love  God,  or  rather  am  beloved  of  God."  “  I  am  a  con- 
ipieror,  aiul  more  than  a  conqueror,  through  Christ  that 
strengtheneth  me!’” 

On  the  .‘30th  ot  August,  however  (h.aving  in  the  interim  been 
removed  from  Hampton  Court  to  Whitehall),  he  had  so  far 
changed  his  sentiments,  as  to  think  it  necessary  to  declare  his 
eldest  son  Richard  Ids  successor  in  the  Protector.ate.  And,  on 
the  evening  before  his  dej)arture,  in  the  same  doubtful  temper  ot 
mind,  though  still  greatly  supported  by  his  enthusiasm,  he 
uttered  the  following  prayer  : — 
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‘  Lord,  altlioiigh  I  am  a  wretched  and  miserable  creature,  I 
am  ill  covenant  with  thee  through  grace,  and  I  may,  I  will, 
come  unto  thee  for  my  people.  Thou  hast  made  me  a  mean 
instrument  to  do  them  some  good,  and  thee  service  ;  and  many 
of  them  have  set  too  high  a  value  upon  mo,  though  others  vdsh 
and  would  be  glad  of  my  death.  But,  Lord,  however  thou  dost 
dispose  of  me,  continue  to  go  on  and  do  good  for  them.  Give 
them  consistency  of  judgment,  one  heart,  and  mutual  love  ;  and 
go  on  to  deliver  them,  and  with  the  work  of  reformation,  and 
make  the  name  of  Christ  glorious  in  the  world.  Teach  those 
who  look  too  much  upon  thy  instruments,  to  depend  more  upon 
thyself.  Pardon  such  as  desire  to  trample  upon  tlie  dust  of  a 
poor  worm,  for  they  are  thy  people  too :  and  pardon  the  folly 
of  this  short  ]>rayer  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake,  and  give  tis  a 
good  nigJtt  if  it  he  thy  pleasure' 

It  was  the  ‘Ird  of  September,  IhoS,  the  anniversary  of  his 
famous  l)attles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester  ;  a  day  always  celebrated 
by  rejoicings  in  honour  of  these  important  victories.  When  the 
sun  rose  Oliver  was  speechless,  and  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  expired.  God  shattered  all  his  strength 
on  this  festival  of  his  glory  and  his  triumphs. 

The  sorrow  of  the  Protector’s  friends  and  of  the  majority  of 
the  nation  cannot  be  described.  ‘  The  consternation  and  astonish¬ 
ment  of  all  ])eo])le,’ wrote  Fauconberg  to  Henry  Cromwell,  ‘are 
inexpressible  :  their  hearts  seem  as  if  sunk  within  them.  And 
if  it  was  thus  abroad,  your  lordship  may  imagine  what  it  was 
in  the  family  of  his  Highness  and  other  near  relations.  My 
poor  wife  [Mary,  Oliver’s  third  daughter],  I  know  not  what  in  the 
earth  to  do  with  her.  When  seemingly  (juieted,  she  bursts  out 
again  into  passion  that  tears  her  very  heart  in  pieces  ;  nor  can 
1  blame  her,  considering  what  slu^  has  lost.  It  fares  little  better 
with  others.  God,  I  trust,  will  sanctity  this  bitter  cup  to  us  all.' 
‘  I  am  not  able  to  speak  or  writi',’  said  Thurloe.  ‘  This  stroke  is 
so  sore,  so  unexpected,  the  providence  of  Godin  it  so  stupendous, 
considering  the  person  that  has  fallen,  the  time  and  season 
wherein  God  took  him  away,  with  other  circumstances,  I  can  do 
nothing  but  put  my  mouth  in  the  dust  and  say,  It  is  the  Lord. 
...  It  is  not  to  be  said  what  atHiction  the  army  and  pco})le  show 
to  his  late  Highness:  his  name  is  already  precious.  Never  was 
there  any  man  so  prayed  for.’ 

‘  Hush  !  poor  weeping  Mary,^  says  Carlyle,  after  reading  the 
foregoing  extract.  ‘Here  is  a  life-battle  right  nobly  done. 
Seest  thou  not — 
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*  The  storm  is  changed  into  a  calm 
At  his  command  and  will ; 

So  that  the  waves  which  raged  before. 

Now  quiet  are  and  still  ? 

*  Then  are  they  glad,  because  at  rest, 

And  quiet  now  they  be ; 

So  to  the  haven  he  them  brings. 

Which  they  desired  to  see/ 

‘  Bloased  arc  the  dead  wliich  die  in  the  Lord.’  Blessed  are  the* 
valiant  that  have  lived  in  the  Lord.  ‘  Amen,  saith  the  Spirit  ’ — 
Amen  1  They  ‘  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them.’ 

And  what  is  the  verdict  upon  all  these  amazing  faculties  of 
minil  ?  Mr.  Forster  says,  ‘  They  failed  in  their  mission  upon  earth.’ 
Failed  !  then  Gustavus  at  Lutzen  failed;  then  every  martyr  in 
every  age  has  failed.  No  !  ux  vAll  not  call  that  life  a  failure. 
It  was  success  ;  it  was  success  in  itself,  and  in  what  followed  it. 
Cromwt‘11  has  been  called  the  armed  soldier  of  democracy.  No, 
be  was  not  that ;  he  was  the  armed  soldier  of  Puritanism.  His 
knighthood  was  religious ;  and  if  you  judge  him  accurately, 
he  Insvrs  just  tlu‘  same  relation  to  the  consolidation  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  our  Constitution  that  William  the  Conqueror  bears  to 
the  cxHisolidation  and  settlement  of  feudalism.  Oliver,  the  Con- 
(|uen>r  in  himsc*lf,  and  what  he  marks  ;  i.e.,  an  epoch  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  English  law. 

Cromwell  was  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  instance  of  re¬ 
action,  in  the  grc'nt  and  rising  middle-class,  against  feudal  tyianny. 
The  contest  was  carrietl  on  between  the  King  and  his  peof>le 
alone.  In  other  and  not  less  deserving  agitations,  the  cause  of 
tvrannv  had  received  aid  from  neighbouring  monarchs  :  in  this 
cas(^  the  battle  was  fought  bv  the  re])resentatives  of  the  soil 
alone.  The  struggles  of  the  Netherlands,  b(‘iu*ath  leaders  whose 
|x»wi*r,  aiul  eloquence,  and  Siigacity  have  been  the  subjects  of 
romance  and  poetrv,  from  that  time  to  this  hour,  were  un- 
siuvessful ;  but  not  unsuccessful  were  we. 

It  is  immrnful  that  every  chapter  of  constitutional  law  has 
bivn  inaugurated  bv  the  sword.  The  sword  of  Cromwell  alone 
gave  victory  to  the  j)oo])le  over  the  King  in  the  first  days  of 
tlio  c'ontest.  Had  not  those  victories  been  obtained,  this  land 
would  have  been  at  the  feet  of  a  cold  and  cruel  tyrant.  The 
King’s  nature  was  so  well  known,  that  his  friends  dreaded  a 
vich)rv  up<in  his  side.  The  countiy  wo\dd  have  been  one  wide- 
s])read  scene  of  decimation  and  attainder.  Victory  on  the 
banners  of  Charles  would  have  sealed  the  enslavement  of  our 
land  for  long  ages.  When  the  will  of  the  King  became  the 
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fyrannizer  of  the  country,  and  over  the  whole  population  of  the 
land  tliere  seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  enfranchisement  or  escape,, 
then  Cromwell  arose ;  as  Prince  Arthur  by  the  side  of  the  en¬ 
chanted  lake  l>eheld  suddenly  arise  the  hand  bearing  the  sword^ 
the  good*  sword  Excalibur.  So  law  was  l)eaten  down.  When, 
in  Church  and  State,  spread  one  wide,  waste  wave  of  desolation, 
then,  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  people,  arose  Cromwell.  You  may 
refuse  his .  monument  a  niche  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  you  may 
allow  his  name  to  be  cast  out :  it  matters  not ;  he  marks  an  era  in 
the  history,  of  English  law.  In  the  next  generation  the  tide  of 
tyranny  arose  again,  and  beat  in  stonns  upon  the  people :  it 
matters  not.  William  I.  does  not  more  surely  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  England  than  Cromwell  does  ;  his  memory  and  his 
name  tower  aloft  over  the  ages.  Read  his  deeds,  and  you  will 
find  that  while  he  coiKpiered,  he  defined  the  new  and  enlarged 
limits  of  English  representation.  He  coii(|iiered  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  united  both  in  one  peaceful  government. 
He  indicat('d  the  destiny  of  the  West  Indies.  A  born  child 
of  justice  and  of  rectitude,  he  glanced  along  all  the  headlands  of 
unrightc^ousness,  and  declared  their  corruj)tion  and  their  ruin. 
He  shivered  (0)8olutlsm,  while  making  himself  the  most  abso¬ 
lute  prince.  He  broke  the  wand  of  feudalism  and  oast  it  into 
the  deep  sea. 

We  will  leave  him  now.  They  gave  him  a  magnificent 
funeral  in  the  old  abbey,  where  they  had  l)uried  Blake  and  the 
Protectors  mother.  But  when  Charles  Stuart  return(‘d,  the 
bodies  were  taken  up  and  buried  at  Tyburn,  the  head  of  Crom¬ 
well  exposed  over  Westminster  Hall.  The  dastards  and  the  fools  ! 
But  after  all  it  is  not  certain  that  the  body  buried  in  the  abbey 
was  his  body.  In  a  rare  old  volume  we  have,  IfiO  years  old,  it  is 
confidently  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  the  nurse  of  Cromwell, 
that  he  was  ]U’ivately  buried  by  night  in  the  Thames,  in  order  to 
avert  the  indignities  it  was  foreseen  woidd  be  wreaked  on  his 
body;  and  this  by  his  o^\^l  direction.  Other  rumours  assign 
another  spot  to  his  burial.  Ah,  well !  it  matters  little.  We 
know  where  his  work  is,  and  how  far  that  is  buried.  We  see  him 
standing  there,  ushering  in  a  new  race  of  h^nglisli  kings.  True,  as 
Rufus  or  Henry  Beauclerc  seemed  to  cany  England  no  further  in 
the  career  of  progress  than  before  the  Norman  accession,  so  in 
the  mad  cnielty  of  the  succeeding  kings  to  Cromwell,  all  seemed 
lost.  But  no !  He  was  the  breakwater  of  tyranny.  By  his 
Parliament  we  have  seen  he  amended  English  representation. 
He  held  aloft  in  his  hand  the  charter  to  guide,  he  knew  he 
could  not  give.  Show  us  almost  any  act  of  legislative  great¬ 
ness,  and 'we  will  show  it  you  as  anticipated  by  Cromwell.  Of 
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course  there  was  a  wild  outbreak  and  outcry  when  Charles 
came  from  Dover  to  London,  and  blazing  bonfires,  and  may- 
poles,  and  fireworks,  and  garlands,  inaugurating  a  new  des¬ 
potism  ;  not  the  despotism  of  God  and  goodness,  not  the 
despotism  of  power  and  majesty,  but  the  despotism  of  lust  and 
licentiousness,  of  cruelty  and  cowardice,  of  fraud  and  intolerance, 
of  Nell  Gwynne,  and  Castlemaine,  and  Portsmouth  ;  and  good 
men  gave  up  all  for  lost.  But  that  royal  monarch  whose  ])ones 
had  been  insulted,  and  whose  memory  had  been  cursed,  he  was 
not  deail.  Even  Clarendon  was  compelled  to  contrast  his  royal 
master  with  tliat  ungarnished  throne  ;  and  men  who,  like  Baxter, 
had  only  irritated,  and  annoyed,  and  weakened,  by  their  bilious 
maundering,  liis  government,  threw  back  glances  of  sadness  to 
those  days,  and  thought  and  spoke  of  their  lost  liappiness  with 
a  si;rh.  But  the  shadow  of  the  great  Protector  was  over  the  land 

o  o 

still.  Tear  him  limb  from  limb — behead  him — affix  his  head 
to  anv  gibbet — vou  cannot  get  rid  of  his  work  so.  Fail ! 

‘  They  never  fail  who  die  in  a  great  cause. 

The  block  may  soak  their  gore. 

Their  head  bo  strung  to  city  gates  or  castle  walls, 

But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.* 

As  the  mad  voluptuary  rode  down  to  the  House,  did  he  never 
gaze  up  to  that  head  he  believed  to  be  his  powerful  conqueror’s, 
and  .see  in  the  scowl  of  the  skeleton  skull  the  avenging  genius 
of  the  country,  whose  holy  altars  he  had  profaned,  and  whose 
rights  he  had  outraged  ?  The  mind  of  Cromwell  was  abroad, 
and  the  genius  of  freedom,  as  represented  ])y  him,  conquered 
once  mon\ 

But  now,  for  the  present,  we  leave  him  to  our  imagination, 
calm  in  his  uncrowned  royalty  and  majesty ;  surrounded  by  his 
illustrious  com})at riots  ;  friend  and  fellow-labourer  of  Hampden 
and  Pym,  of  Selden  and  of  Hale;  whose  friendly  hand  employed 
and  fostered  the  genius  of  Milton  and  of  Marvell  ;  whose  holy 
hours  were  solaced  by  the  sacred  conv’erse  of  Owen  and  of  Howe, 
of  Manton  and  ot  Goodwyn  and  Caryl  ;  whose  strong  arm 
shielded  his  own  land  ;  whose  awful  spirit  overshadowed  with 
fear  the  greatest  nations  and  greatest  statesmen  of  his  age  ;  hy 
whose  command  Blake  dashed  in  pieces  the  sceptre  of  Sj>ain, 
and  bowtnl  even  the  nobility  of  Holland.  Some  there  are  who 
find  a  titling  comparison  between  his  deeds  and  some  of  later  date. 
As  well  compare  rats  to  lions.  No  ;  around  his  name  so  distinct 
a  coronet  of  light  gathers,  that  we  shall  refuse  to  see  the  justice 
of  the  comparison  with  even  the  greater  statesmen  of  antiquity. 
And  while  we  rejoice  that  the  exigency  of  our  nation,  since  his 
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age,  has  not  needed  such  a  man,  we  shall  see  in  him  and  his 
appearance  a  Providence  not  less  distinct  than  that  which  scat¬ 
tered  the  Armada ;  which  gave  us  an  English  birth  ;  which  dis¬ 
poses  all  great  events,  and  has  resources  of  great  men  to  answer 
and  bless  a  people's  prayer. 


SHEMITIC  PROBLEMS 


who  arc  interested  in 


TO  that  increasing  number  of  persons 

the  problems  presented  to  the  mind  by  the  study  of  ethnol¬ 
ogy  this  small  volume  presents  a  variety  of  most  entertaining 
matters.  The  last  of  the  two  documents  is  probably  already  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers  as  the  lecture  which  led  to  the 
suspc'usion  of  its  learned  author  from  the  services  of  the  chair 
from  which  it  was  the  inaugural  lecture.  We  shall  not  in  this 
article  attempt  to  set  before  our  readers  any  account  of  M.  Renan, 
or  estimate  of  his  great  labours  and  services  in  the  department 
of  ethnographic  science.  The  comparative  youth  of  the  man — 
he  is  under  forty  years  of  age  yet — the  works  he  has  already 
published,  the  works  upon  which  he  is  understood  to  ])e  engaged, 
will  give  to  his  name  a  distinguished  prominency  in  that  most 
interesting  department  of  scholarship  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself.  But  the  brief  essay  of  this  volume  demands  a  notice 
from  us  separate  and  distinct  from  any  other  survey  of  his 
labours.  It  is  an  analysis  of  a  problem  upon  which  he  perhaps 
best  of  most,  if  not  of  all  men  living,  is  able  to  decide.  Probably 
few  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  ‘  Book  of  Nabatha;an 
Agriculture.'  It  was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Europe  by 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  had  been  cited  by  Moses  Maimonides 
in  the  ^  More  .Nevochim*  some  hundred  years  previously.  It  is 
one  of  those  curiosities  of  literature  slightly  looming  out  of  utter 
oblivion.  For  this  book  Dr.  Chwolson,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has 


*  An  Essay  on  the  Age  and  Antiquity  of  the  EooJe  of  Nahathcean  Agricul¬ 
ture ;  to  vthich  is  added.  An  Inaugural  lecture  on  the  Position  of 
the  Shemitic  Nations  in  the  llistoiy  of  Civilization.  By  M.  Ernest 
Itenan,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Shemitic  Languages  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  France,  Membre  de  I’lnstitut,  Author  of  ‘  THistoirc  des 
Langues  Semitiques,’  &c.  &c.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 
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recently  claimed  a  very  high,  and  what  indeed  would  seem 
fKTfectly  fabulous  antiquity — in  a  curious  and  startling  work 
‘  On  the  Remains  of  Old  Rabylonian  Literature,  preserved  in 
Arabic  "Pranslations — for  the  ‘  Book  of  Nabathaian  Agriculture,' 
translated  by  Ibn  Wahshiya  al-Kasdani,  or  the  Chaldean,  a 
Mussulman,  a  descendant  of  those  ancient  Babylonian  families 
who  had  fled  to  the  marshes  of  Wasith  and  of  Bassora.  The  work 
itself  Inus  been  taken  by  Dr.  Clnvolson  to  illustrate  the  possession 
]>y  the  Babylonians  of  an  advanced  state  of  literature  and  science, 
at  a  time  when  Grecian  literature  and  science  were  both  in  their 
infancy.  It  has  been  thought  probable  that  this  book  was 
written  during  the  period  which  elapsed  betw^een  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  Ribylon  from  the  Median  yoke  by  Belesis,  and  the  taking 
ol’  Babylon  l)y  Cyrus.  ‘  Perhaps  even  one  might  venture  to  fix  the 
exact  date  as  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Second.'  On 
the  contrary.  Professor  Meyer,  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg, 
has,  u])on  suflicient  grounds,  refused  to  jicknowledge  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  document,  and  fixes  it  rather  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  seven  or  eight  centuries  after  the  piTiod  assigned  to  it 
by  M.  Quatnunere,  the  distinguished  and  learned  predecessor  of 
M.  U(‘nan.  Dr.  Chwolson  seems  to  claim  for  this  jdiantom 
tn*atise  a  still  more  remote  and  archaic  age.  With  him  the 
author,  Kuthami,  appears  to  have  w’ritten  one  or  two  hundred 
years  after  the  Canaanite  invasion.  The  year  BlOO  before  Christ 
is,  tlierefore,  the  latest  which  can  be  suggested  as  that  of  the 
composition  of  the  w^)rk  which  bears  his  name. 

‘  The  astonishment  excited  by  this  conclusion  is  heightened  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  author  of  “The  Jiook  of  Nabatluean 
Agriculture”  quotes  a  great  number  of  works,  which  themselves, 
again,  have  quotations  from  other  authors ;  thus  suggesting  whole 
centuries  of  culture  and  civilization  before  the  time  of  Kuthami. 
Professor  Chwolson  considers  that  a  culture  of  some  3,000  years 
must  be  admitted  before  his  author  flourished.  In  separating  into 
their  respeiitive  classes  the  (juotations  which  are  mingled  together 
in  the  “  Agricultun',”  he  finds  at  Babylon  a  rich  and  varied  litera¬ 
ture,  fully  equal  to  that  which  was  developed  among  the  Greeks  one 
or  two  thousand  years  later ;  a  matured  literature,  full  of  contro¬ 
versies  of  schools,  of  sects,  and  of  disputes  between  religion  and 
philosophy.  It  is  not  here  a  question,  in  fact,  as  to  one  of  those 
primitive  literatures,  which  do  not  discover  the  identity  of  an 
author,  and  wht'xe  an  abstract  genius  seems  to  wield  the  pen  for 
an  entire  nation.  The  writers  of  Babylon  must  have  been  thinkers 
witli  distinct  views,  discussing  step  by  step,  and  in  the  minutest 
details,  the  opinions  of  their  adversaries.  The  founders  of  Baby¬ 
lonian  religions  must  have  been  philosophers  gifted  with  clear  per¬ 
ceptions,  amicably  opposing  each  other,  and  debating  one  and  all; 
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like*  acftdemi  cal  professors.  The  work  of  Kuthami  is,  in  thiswise,*, 
not  a  first  book,  but  a  work  of  recapitulation  and  criticism.  In  the 
foreground  appears  the  chief  personage  of  Babylonian  literature,  a 
certain  Yanbushadh,  founder  of  natural  sciences  and  originator  of  a 
kind  of  Monotheism.  He  is  separated  from  Kuthami  by  four  or 
fire  centuries.  Some  ages  before  Yanbushadh,  appears  llaghrith, 
founder  of  another  school,  which  had  some  disciples,  even  after 
Yanbushadh.  This  Daglirith  lived,  according  to  Dr.  Chowlson,  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ ;  and  speaks  of  various  persons  of 
Babylonian  tradition  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  he  then  con¬ 
sidered  them  as  men  of  early  antiquity.  Indeed,  long  before 
Dagbrith,  there  is  anotiier  age  of  literature,  of  which  the  representa¬ 
tives  are  Masi  the  Suranian,  his  disciple  d  ernana,  and  the  Canaanites, 
Anuha,  Thamithri,  and  Sardana  (towards  2500).  All  these  sages 
appear  at  once  as  priests,  founders  of  religions,  moralists,  naturalists, 
astronomers,  agriculturalists  {aqronomes)^  and  as  universally  en¬ 
deavouring  to  introduce  a  worship  freed  from  idolatrous  supersti¬ 
tions.  A  short  time  before  them  Ishitha  nourished,  the  founder  of 
a  religion  which  Kuthami  vehemently  opposes,  though  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  it  exercised,  in  his  own  time,  a  salutary  influence. 
Before  Ishitha,  Adami  appears  as  the  founder  of  agriculture  in 
Babylon,  acting  the  part  of  a  civilizer  {civilisateur),  and  hence 
named  “  The  Bather  of  Mankind.”  Before  him  we  find  Azada,  the 
founder  of  a  religion  which  the  higher  classes  persecuted,  but  which 
was  cherished  by  the  lower;  Ankebutha,  Samai-Nahari,  the  poet 
Huhushi,  whose  attention  was  already  directed  to  agricultural 
science  ;  Askulebitha,  a  benefactor  of  mankind  and  the  earliest 
astronomer ;  and  finally  Dewanai,  the  most  ancient  lawgiver  of  the 
Shemites,  who  had  temples,  was  honoured  as  a  god,  and  was  called 
“  Master  of  Afankind.”  The  age  of  Dewanai  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Chwolson,  strictly  historical,  and  Babylon  was  already,  at  that  time, 
a  completely  organised  state.  There  are  indications,  before  Dewanai, 
of  great  eftbrts  towards  civilization  ;  and  it  is  in  that  distant  period 
that  Professor  Chwolson  places  Kamash-Xahari,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  agriculture;  the  saints  and  favourites  of  the  gods,  Aami, 
Sulina,  Thuluni,  Besai,  Kermana,  Ac. ;  and  finally  the  martyr  Tara- 
muzi,  the  first  to  found  the  religion  of  the  planets,  who  was  put  to 
death,  and  afterwards  lamented  by  his  followers.  Dr.  Chwolson 
stops  here :  he  acknowledges  that  before  that  period  all  fades  into 
the  mist  of  fabulous  antiquity.’ 

Such  deductions  wwld  go  far  to  shake  the  faith  of  Jews  and 
Cliristians  in  the  Divine  origin  of  the  sacred  hooks  of  the  Old 
Testament.  And  while  many  replies  have  lieen  produced  on  the 
Continent  to  the  hold  theory  thrown  dow  n  by  Professor  Chwol- 
Ron,  M.  Renan  has  in  the  essay  before  us  produced  an  unanswer¬ 
able  reply  step  by  step.  He  advances  with  the  firmness  of  one 
well  acquainted  with  the  whole  route  in  all  points.  The  equal 
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of  Chwolson  in  rank  and  erudition,  his  keen  eye  detects  the 
innumerable  lurking  refutations  in  snug  concealment  of  ambushed 
etymology.  M.  Renan  has  not  been  supposed  to  have  aided  the 
cause  of  Biblical  tnith  much  by  his  studies  ;  but  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  think  that  the  service  rendered  by  this  short  but  most 
learned  and  elaborate  essay  is  considerable ;  and  before  the 
touch  of  his  scholarship  the  multitudes  of  ages  fall  and  fade  like 
the  immense  dynasties  of  Manetho  l)efore  the  later  discoveries  of 
Egyptian  chronologers.  The  writings  of  Adam  appear  to  have 
been  lost !  Init  M.  Renan  very  clearly  identifies  this  ‘  grand  old 
gardener  *  with  Adami  of  the  ‘  Book  of  the  Nabathoean  Agri¬ 
culture.*  Adami  was  considered  the  founder  of  agriculture,  and 
l)ears  the  title  given  to  Adam  throughout  the  East  of  ‘  Father 
of  Mankind.’  In  the  same  way,  Ishitha,  the  son  of  Adami, 
descril)od  as  a  religious  legislator,  as  the  founder  of  a.strology  and 
astrolatria,  is  uiuleniably  Seth  ;  Akhnukha  is  Enoch  ;  Anuha, 
the  Canaanite,  is  undoubtedly  Noah ;  while  Ibrahim  is  the 
patriarch  Abraham.  M.  Renan’s  verdict,  upon  the  whole,  is — 

‘To  the  best  of  my  belief,  then,  a  very  limited  range  must  be 
assigned  to  the  Nabatha'an  school.  This  school  presents  to  us  the 
last  phase  of  Babylonian  literature,  that  which  extends  from  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era,  or,  if  you  will,  from  the  period  of  the  Seleu- 
cides  or  Arsacides,  to  the  Mussulman  invasion.  This  literature, 
stricken  to  death  by  Islamism,  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence 
during  the  ^liddle  Ages,  among  the  poor  sect  of  the  Sabians, 
Nazoreans,  or  Christians  of  St.  John,  and  sank  to  an  unheard-of 
degree  of  degradation  and  extravagance  in  their  writings.  The 
works  translated  by  I  bn  AVahshiya,  and  the  books  of  the  Alen- 
daites,  are  to  us  productions  of  one  and  the  same  literature,  with 
this  difierence,  that  the  books  preserved  and  probably  re-written 
or  re-modelled  by  the  Alendaites  have  suflered  from  the  influence 
of  Parseeism,  and  followed  that  fatal  growth  of  imbecilitv  which  the 
East  was  not  able  to  resist.  As  to  the  Nabatha>an  language,  it  is 
no  longer  doubtful  that  it  was  identical  wdth  that  of  the  Meudaites ; 
and  it  was  probably  from  manuscripts,  analogous  to  those  which  are 
termed  JSabiau  in  our  libraries,  that  Ibn  AVahshiya  made  his  trans¬ 
lations.* 

For  ail  ado(|uatc  entrance  into  all  the  interest,  however,  of  the 
books  we  have  rather  suggested  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  than 
attemjited  at  all  to  review’,  some  considerable  acquaintance  is 
needed  wdth  the  profoundly  interesting  study  of  the  Shemitic 
peoples  and  languages ;  ami  we  are  glad  to  see  the  lecture  on 
Shemitic  civilization  comjirehcnded  in  this  volume.  It  is  a 
popular  introduction  to  M.  Renan’s  large  volume,  wdiich  places 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  ethnologists,  and  gives  him  the 
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place  of  the  first  Shemitic  scholar  of  our  age.  The  lecture  before 
us,  indeed,  is  worthy  of  very  considerable  pondering.  The  editor 
and  translator,  indeed,  well  says  that  M.  Renan  belongs  to  the 
extreme  advanced  school  of  theology.  It  is  known  that  some 
of  the  expressions  were  indeed  so  advanced,  that  they  led  to  the 
suppression  of  his  lectures  in  the  College  of  France.  The  sup¬ 
pression  was  not  unnatural,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that,  with  a 
rare  delicacy  of  perception  and  eloquence — rare  when  conjoined 
with  such  a  vast  maturity  of  scholarship — he  discusses  aiul  fixes 
the  pliice  of  the  Shemitic  peoples  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  And 
truly  the  services  rendered  to  the  world  by  these  peoples  were 
remarkable.  Our  author  says  we  neither  owe  to  them  our  art, 
our  poetry,  our  philosophy,  nor  our  science :  the  old  Shemitic 
mind  was  in  its  nature  anti-philosophical  and  anti-scientific.  In 
rciiding  their  poetry,  M.  Renan  asserts,  that  all  the  shadows  that 
are  delicate  or  j)rofound  are  our  work.  True,  we  receive  but 
what  we  give  ;  and  the  same  remark  holds  of  reading  Shakspeare 
or  Dante.  The  subject  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  ‘the  destiny 
of  man ;  his  melancholy  vicissitudes,  his  uneasy  search  into 
causes,  his  just  complaint  against  Heaven.  Wo  have  no  need  to 
learn  this  from  any  one.  The  eternal  school  for  this  is  the  soul 
of  each  individual.'  We  are  (piite  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  justice 
of  our  author  when  he  says  that  the  Shemitic  ‘  rarely  possesses 
that  delicacy  of  moral  feeling  which  seems  to  be  the  peculiar 
inheritance  of  the  Germanic  and  Celtic  races.  The  tender,  deep, 
melancholy  emotions,  those  dreams  of  the  infinite  in  which  all 
the  powers  of  the  soul  are  mingled,  that  great  consciousness 
of  duty  which  alone  gives  a  solid  basis  to  our  faith  and  our 
hopes,  are  the  Avork  of  our  race  and  our  climate.'  We  arc 
told  that  the  moral  education  of  mankind  is  not  the  work  of  any 
race,  because  morality  does  not  teach  more  than  poetry,  and 
beautiful  aphorisms  do  not  make  an  honest  man.  What,  then, 
was  the  service  rendered  by  the  race  of  Shein  to  the  world  ? 
Passing  by  the  alphabet — phonetic  writing,  that  luminous  idea, 
but  for  wdiich  we  should,  perhaps,  still  be  dragging  on  painfully 
with  hieroglyphics,  and  by  \vhich  the  Pluenicians,  whose  litera¬ 
ture  has  so  unhappily  entirely  disappeared,  have  thus  fixed  the 
essential  condition  to  all  firm  and  precise  exercise  of  thought — 
passing  by  this,  and  other  sul  jccts  of  collateral  interest,  M.  Renan 
hastens  on  to  the  chief  service  rendered  to  the  world  by  th(‘ 
Shemitic  race.  ‘  IV  c  owe  to  them  reli(jion* 

‘  The  whole  world,  with  the  exception  of  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
nations  yet  altogether  savage,  has  adof)ted  JJiheinitic  rtdigions.  The 
civilized  world  numbers  only  Jews,  Cliristians,  and  Mussulmans. 
The  Indo-Europeaa  race,  in  particular,  except  the  Brahmanic  family 
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and  the  feeble  remnants  of  the  Paraees,  has  passed  entirely  over  to 
.  Shemitic  •  creeds.  What  has  been  the  cause*  of  this  remarkable 
phenomenon  ?  How  is  it  tliat  nations,  which  hold  the  jijuidance  of 
the  world,  have  abdicated  their  own  creed  to  adopt  that  of  those 
whom  they  have  overcome  ?  ’ 

The  vivid  manner  in  wdiicli  M.  Renaji  places  this  mighty  fact, 
evidently  cold  anti  unmoved  as  a  sceptic,  is  most  remarkable. 
Let  us  hear  him  : — 

‘  In  the  Roman  epoch,  the  old  Pagan  worship  had  become  alto¬ 
gether  insufticient.  It  no  longer  appealed  to  the  imagination ;  it 
addressed  itself  but  feebly  to  the  moral  sentiment.  The  early 
embodiments  of  the  powers  of  Nature  had  become  but  legends,  at 
times  amusing  and  pointed,  but  destitute  of  all  religious  value. 
It  w'as  exactly  at  tins  epocli  that  the  civilized  world  found  itself 
face  to  face  with  the  «Jewish  religion.  Founded  on  tlie  clear  and 
simple  dogma  of  Divine  Unity,  scattering  naturalism  and  pantheism 
to  the  winds,  by  this  plirase  of  marvellous  precision :  “  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth  possessing  a  Law, 
a  Book,  the  repository  of  elevated  moral  teachings  and  lofty  religious 
poetry,  Judaism  had  an  incontestible  superiority,  and  at  that  time 
it  might  have  seemed  possible  to  predict  that  some  day  the  world 
would  worship  as  the  Jews;  that  is,  leave  its  ancient  mythology  for 
monotheism.  An  extraordinary  movement  wdiich  toolv  place  at  that 
moment,  in  the  bosom  of  Judaism  itself,  decided  the  victory;  .  .  . 
the  most  extraordinary  moral  event  recorded  in  history  came  to  pass 
in  Galilee. 

‘  A  man,  to  be  compared  with  none  other — so  great  indeed  that, 
although  everything  in  these  studies  and  in  this  place  should  be 
viewed  only  by  tlie  light  of  Positive  Science,  I  should  be  unwilling 
to  contradict  those  who,  struck  by  the  exceptional  character  of  his 
work,  call  him  God — worked  out  a  reform  of  Judaism,  a  reform  of 
such  depth,  so  individualized  {si  indivi(lueUe\  that  it  was  in  truth  a 
new  creation  iii  all  its  parts.  Having  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
religious  eminence  than  man  liad  over  reiiched  before,  having  come 
to  look  upon  God  in  tlie  relation  of  a  son  to  a  father,  devoted  to  his 
work,  with  an  oblivion  of  all  beside,  and  an  abnegation  never  before 
so  loftily  carried  out,  the  victim  at  last  of  his  idea,  and  deilied  by 
his  death,  Jesus  founded  the  eternal  religion  of  mankind, — the 
religion  of  the  soul  set  free  from  all  priesthood,  all  w'orship,  all 
observances :  accessible  to  all  races,  superior  to  the  distinctions  of 
caste — in  one  word — absolute.  “  AVoman,  the  time  is  couie  when 
they*  will  not  worship  any  more  in  tliis  mountain,  nor  at  Jerusalem, 
but  when  the  true  worsiiippers  will  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.” 
The  genial  ceiitrt'  to  which  man,  for  centuries  to  come,  should  trace 
back  his  joy,  his  hopes,  his  consolation,  and  his  motives  for  \vell- 
doing,  was  established.  The  most  abundant  source  of  virtue  which 
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the  sympathetic  contact  of  a  sublime  perception  has  made  to  .well 
up  in  the  heart  of  man,  was  opened.* 

This  is  what  we  ovic  to  the  Shemitic  races,  or  rather  -to  the 
chief,  the  representational,  tribe  of  them.  There  is  yet  one  otiier 
jmragraph,  witli  which  we  ‘must  close  our  quotations. from  this 
singularly  interesting,  if  sufficiently  heterodox  lecture  : — 

‘  As  for  the  future,  gentlemen,  I  foresee,  more  and  more,  the 
triumph  of  Indo-European  genius.  From  the  sixteenth  century, 
one  great  fact,  till  then  doubtful,  continues  to  manifest  itself  with 
striking  energy ;  it  is  the  decided  victory  of  Europe ;  dt  is  the 
accomplishment  of  the  old  Shemitic  saying :  “  Qvd  shall  enlarge 
Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall 
be  his  servant r 

‘  Until  that  period,  Sheraitism  was  master  on  its  own  ground. 
The  Mussulman  East  surpassed  the  West,  had  better  armies,  and  a 
better  policy,  and  supplied  the  latter  with  wealth,  learning,  and 
civilization.  Now  their  respective  parts  are  changed.  European 
genius  has  been  developing  itself  with  incomparable  grandeur; 
Islamism,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  as  slowly  crumbling  away; 
in  our  times  it  is  falling  with  a  crash.  In  the  present  day,  the  one 
essential  condition  for  the  expansion  of  European  civilization  is  the 
destruction  of  the  principle  of  Shemitic  action  (chose) — the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  theocratic  power  of  Islamism,  and  consequently  the 
destruction  of  Islamism  itself;  for  Islamism  can  only  exist  as  an 
official  religion:  reduce  it  to  the  position  of  a  religion,  free  and 
individual,  and  it  will  perish.  Islamism  is  not  a  merely  State 
religion,  like  Catholicism  was  in  France  under  Louis  XIV.,  and 
still  is  in  Spain  ;  it  is  a  religion  which  excludes  the  State,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  ichich  the  l^apal  States  offer  the  only  type  in  Europe.  War 
unceasing  is  there, — war  which  will  only  cease  when  the  last  son  of 
Ismael  shall  have  died  with  misery,  or  been  driven  by  terror  to  the 
depths  of  the  desert.  Islamism  is  the  perfect  negative  of  Europe ; 
Islamism  is  fanaticism,  such  as  Spain  in  the  time  of  Fhilij)  II.,  and 
Italy  in  the  time  of  Pius  V.,  scarcely  kue\v.  Islamism  is  contempt 
of  science,  suppression  of  civil  society  ;  it  is  the  frightful  \veakness 
of  the  Shemitic  spirit,  narrowing  the  mind  of  man ;  closing  it  against 
every  delicate  conception,  every  line  feeling,  every  rational  research, 
to  place  it  immovably  in  front  of  one  unceasing  tautology :  God  is 
God, 

‘The  future,  gentlemen,  then  belongs  to  Europe,  and  to  Europe 
alone.  Europe  will  subdue  the  world,  and  will  spread  over  it  its 
religion,  which  is  individual  right,  liberty,  respect, — that  belief  which 
breathes  a  something  divine  into  the  heart  of  man.  In  the  course  of 
events,  the  progress  of  Indo-European  nations  will  consist  in 
separating  itself  more  and  more  from  the  Shemitic  mind.  (lur 
religion  w  ill  retain  less  and  less  of  Judaism  ;  more  and  more  w  ill  it 
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resist  all  political  organization  in  matters  concerning  the  soul.  It 
will  become  the  religion  of  the  heart, — the  inmost  poetry  of  each 
human  being.  In  morality  we  shall  attain  to  a  delicate  nicety 
unknown  to  the  beings  of  the  Old  Alliance  ;  we  shall  become  more 
and  more  Christians.  In  politics  we  shall  reconcile  two  things  always 
ignored  by  Shemitic  nations, — liberty  and  a  strong  political  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  poetry  w’e  shall  require  an  expression  of  that  instinct  of 
infinity  which  is  at  once  our  delight  and  our  dread :  in  either  case,  our 
true  nobility.  In  philosophy,  instead  of  scholastic  dogmatism,  we 
shall  open  up  vistas  of  the  general  system  of  the  world.  In  short, 
we  must  study  every  delicacy  of  shade,  require  subtilty  instead  of 
dogmatism,  the  relative  instead  of  the  absolute.  This  is,  iu  my 
opinion,  our  future,  if  the  future  mean  progress.  Shall  we  attain  to 
a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  destiny  of  Man  and  his  connection 
with  the  Infinite  ?  Shall  we  understand  more  clearly  the  law  of 
the  origin  of  being,  the  nature  of  perception,  what  life  is,  and  what 
personality  ?  Mill  the  w’orld,  without  returning  to  credulity,  and 
while  persisting  in  the  path  of  positive  philosophy,  find  again  true 
joy,  ardour,  hope,  calm  contemplation  ?  Will  it  some  Jay  he  icorth 
while  to  live;  and  will  the  man  who  believes  in  duty,  find  in  that  duty 
his  reward  ?  * 

Wc  have  quoted  at  length  these  passages,  because  they  so 
uiaiTellously  illustrate  the  combination  of  philosophical  clearness 
witli  amazing  sceptical  perversity.  The  coldly  apologetic  tone  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  the  great  events  of  Hebrenv  histoiy 
and  jwophecy,  contrasts  strangely  with  the  warmth  which  glows 
from  fires  evidently  unconsciously  kindled  from  their  fires.  The 
strange  way  in  which  Hebrew'  poetry  and  Hebrew'  morality  are 
doomed,  w’hile  the  amazing  influence  of  the  truths  they  enshrined 
is  not  only  admitted,  but  becomes  the  very  axis  on  which  the 
lecture  turns,  is  (piite  as  amazing  as  many  other  such  exhibitions 
in  the  w^ritings  of  similar  eminent  savans.  It  remains  true  that 
the  excpiisite  art  of  Greece  can  never  exonerate  her  magnificent 
literature  from  its  mist-w  reath  of  folly  ;  the  rudeness  of  Hebrew 
lore  can  never  veil  its  features  as  the  revelation  of  the  highest 
w  isdom  the  world  has  known  ;  upon  which  it  seems  to  us  that  it 
w'ould  bo  as  wdse,  in  the  admission  that  man  had  a  voice,  to  deny 
that  it  w’as  intended  to  be  the  vehicle  of  speech,  as  to  deny  that 
the  poetry,  the  philosoph}',  and  the  wusdom  of  the  Jews  were  a 
vehich‘  through  w’hich,  in  an  expressive  and  altogether  peculiar 
manner,  ‘  God  spake  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets.' 
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A  BiL\CK  OF  BIOGK VPHIKS— OLorOH  AND  LUCAS* 


OF  Mr.  Lucas  Ills  biogniplior  says,  tliiit  ‘wliat  lias  hoeii  said 
of  Burko  is  ominciitly  true  of  liim,  that  lie  formed  his 
opinions  like  a  fanatic,  and  defended  them  like  a  philo.sO})her.’ 
\Ve  sliould  scarcely  think  a  man  who  j)ossesseil  these  (piali- 
fications  was  very  worthy  of  a  biography;  and,  indeed,  Mr. 
Riethml'iller’s  book  is  rath(‘r  a  dissertation  u})on  his  friend  than 
a  life  of  him.  We  cannot  say  that  there  is  much  in  the  volume 
worthy  to  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  is  the 
account  of  a  passionate  and  much  misguided  man,  brouglit  up 
in  the  simplicity  of  a  Quaker  household,  who  loosened  himself, 
very  naturally  for  such  a  vadiement  animal  spirit,  from  the  faith 
of  his  fathers,  ami,  after  tossing  about  some  time  without  a 
church,  anchored  u}>on  Koim',  and  bccanu'  a  bitUa*  apostle  of 
that  narrow  and  nasty  hieraichy,  founding  and  editing  the 
Tablet  newspaper,  and  plunging  along  the  wild  and  extravagant 
lengths  of  tlio  Irish  party  in  the  Hons(‘  of  C\)mmons,  of  which 
house  1h‘  died  a  member — jnematurely  dic'd,  worn  out  with 
work  and  worry,  seven  years  since,  in  1855.  'J'he  life  is  brief,  as 
his  life  was;  and  if  interesting,  is  interi'.sting  by  what  it  sug¬ 
gests  rather  than  by  what  it  narrates.  Then'  was  nobleness  in 
the  man,  great  nobleness.  He  had  nothing  to  gain:  ])robably 
he  lost  much  by  his  Popish  conversion.  Mr.  Riethmuller 
says  : — 


‘It  seems  to  me  lliat  Lucas  was  not  only  a  Roman  Catholic,  not 
only  what  is  called  an  Ultramontane,  not  only  an  advocate  for  the 
extreme  claims  of  the  Papacy,  hut  that  he  was  (as  far  as  a  man  born 
in  our  age  can  be)  a  Catholic  of  the  twelfth  century.  f\)r  him,  the 
customs,  the  ceremonies,  the  legends,  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
were  all  alive  and  real — not  merely  ancient  rites,  or  venerable 
observances,  or  solemn  and  pathetic  narratives — but  j)owers  as 
operative  as  the  changing  seasons,  and  facts  as  patent  as  the  sun  at 
noonday.  His  imagination  had  appropriated  to  itself  all  that  world 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  he  lived  in  it  as  in  his  natural  home.  Most 
of  us  have  known,  in  dreams,  how  the  mind  becomes  reconciled  to 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstances,  and,  once  in  the  atmosphere 
of  miracles,  goes  from  one  marvel  to  another  without  any  sign  of 
astonishment.  Now  Jjiicas  dwelt  habitually  in  such  a  supernatural 


*  1.  Frederick  Lucas  :  a  ]iiograj)liy.  By  Christojdier  James  llieth- 
iniiller,  author  of  Teuton,  a  Poem.”  Bell  ^  l)aldy. 

2.  Poems  hy  Arthur  Hugh  Cloiujhy  some  time  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  With  a  Memoir  by  F.  T.  Palgruvc.  jMacmillan&  Co. 
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atmosphere,  and  many  wonders  and  extravagances,  which  most 
modern  Catholics  would  be  inclined  to  apologise  for  and  exjdaiu 
away,  were  to  him  perfectly  in  order,  and  occasioned  no  strain  upon 
his  faith.  Once  convinced  of  the  infallibility  and  miraculous  gifts 
of  Jiome,  he  not  only  accepted  her  whole  system  without  reserve  or 
qualification,  but  appeared  to  take  delight  in  the  most  questionable 
parts  of  her  history,  and  to  find  something  congenial  in  the  strangest 
and  wildest  of  her  legends.  In  niatters  of  religious  belief,  he  might 
have  been  a  contemporary  of  St.  Bernard,  St.  Dominic,  or  St. 
Francis.* 


He  wjis  a  singular  being.  The  twelfth  and  the  nin(‘teentli  cen¬ 
turies  were  .strangely  blended  in  his  characbn*.  He  was  ndrogrmle 
in  religion  and  |jrogres.sive  in  jmlitics.  Such  men  an'  pn)b!ems. 
What,  we  say,  was  there  no  .spot  upon  the  whoh'  ro;id  frorn  the 
dreary  darkne.ss  of  unbelief  to  that  unsub.stantial  eanpire  of 
ti.ssue  papc'i*  ?  In  Lucas's  case,  it  would  .sec'iii,  tlu'n*  was  no 
lialting-|dace.  When  shall  we  comprehend  why  in  oik*  ca.se  a 
poor  Hlanc(>  Whit<‘  hurries  away  from  Rome  in  s(*arch  nst, 
and  why,  on  tin'  contrary,  in  sean'h  of  the  .same  rest,  poor  Lu<*a< 
Hies  U*  the  confessional  which  Whit(‘  h'aves  (  Vet,  pc'ihaps,  in 
neithi'i*  case  is  the  solution  very  difficult:  tlnw  both  shnnik 
from  th(‘  training  they  had  received  inb*  its  very  opposiU*. 
We  have  no  space  lor  any  lengthened  account  of  this  life;  ami 
j»erliaps  if  we  had  »ievoted  any  ])ages  to  it.  they  woiihl  he 
rather  given  to  the  attem]»t  to  warn  against  those  .sopliistib  s  of 
life  which  might  dc'lude  to  the  .sanu'  course.  Jhit  in  the  following 
letti'r  tlu'ix'  is  an  .-dtogether  disarming  powc'i*.  It  was  writb'ii  only 
a  little  time  before  his  death  U»  the  Rev.  Thomas  ( )'Sjjea.  om'  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  his  Irish  suppeuders. 


‘  Staincci,  Soptember  2Ht!),  Lsri.'i. 

‘  Mt  dear  Father  Tom, 

‘  I  don’t  know  whether  1  am  glral  or  sorry,  that  your  notion  of  my 
disorder  is  so  mistaken.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  pretty  fairly  spread 
over  most  of  the  organs  of  my  body ;  that  1  am  now  suficring  under 
enlarged  heart,  bronchitis,  congested  liver,  inert  kidneys,  a  stomach 
that  refuses  food,  asthma  that  forbids  sleep,  and,  to  crown  all,  the 
dropsy.  As  Sydney  Smith  says  in  one  of  his  letters  :  I  havr  neven 
or  eight  complaint  hut  in  all  other  rcspecitt  I  am  per  fee  tig  well.  In 
plain  and  sob(*r  seriousness,  my  dear  Father  Tom,  1  have  given  u]) 
all  hope  of  life,  have  received  the  Last  Sacraments,  and  though, 
perhaps,  not  immediately  to  die,  for  this  is  in  God's  hand,  yet  1  have 
now  no  other  business  than  to  make  the  best  preparation  1  can  for 
the  Judgment  Seat  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  request  all  the  ])r.'iyers 
of  my  friends,  to  help  me  through  this  fearful  passage,  which,  1  iio])e. 
mav  be  from  death  to  life. 
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•  Thank  God,  1  have  no  wish  to  live.  I  ask  for  no  prayers  for 
restoration  to  health.  T  have  never  valued  life  very  much,  and  now 
less  than  ever.  Dear  Father  Tom,  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  see  you  again  before  1  die.  AV  e  have  fought  many  a  battle 
together,  at  your  imminent  peril,  and  I  never  found  in  you  less  than 
the  courage  of  a  hero,  perfect  unselHshness,  zeal  untiring,  and  a 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  God  and  the  poor,  which  it  will  be  diiUcult 
to  surpass.  Now,  when,  perhaps,  1  am  presently  to  stand  face  to 
face  with  my  Creator  and  Kedeemer,  1  esteem  it  an  honour  to  have 
fought  so  often  by  your  side,  and  though  1  do  not  regret  for  a 
moment  that  my  exertions  have  tended  to  shorten  my  life,  I  do  most 
bitterly  regret  that  your  nobleness  and  heroism  have  brought  on  you 
so  sad  a  persecution.  However,  my  dear  Father  Tom,  let  me  say  to 
you,  ami  to  our  friends  of  your  diocese,  not  to  be  downcast  or  dis¬ 
heartened.  As  sure  as  God  is  in  heaven,  your  cause  is  the  cause  of 
truth  and  honour  ;  and  when  your  last  hour  comes,  you  will  all  feel 
what  consolation  it  gives  a  man  never  to  have  llinched  in  the  worst 
of  times-  as  1  may  say  of  you — or  given  way  in  the  jiublic  service 
to  selfish  personal  considerations. 

dear  Father  Tom,  1  would  give  a  little  world  to  press  your 
hand  once  more,  and  to  receive  your  blessing.  Make  my  kindest 
adieus  to  all  our  friends,  particularly  to  Father  Keelie,  your  good 
brother,  the  Archdeacon,  Father  Aylward,  our  friends  in  Tipperary, 
and  my  most  worthy  and  venerated  friend,  the  Archdeacon  of  llatn- 
keale. 

‘  Your  business,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  my  statement,  is  not  yet 
(piite  complete.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  1  have  done  my  best ;  and  I 
have  left  such  instructions  as  1  hope  will  turn  to  the  best  account 
what  1  have  been  able  to  do.  Jf  1  die,  vou  will  hear  through  one  of 
my  friends  how  the  matter  stands ;  at  present,  I  can  add  no  more 
than  that  1  am, 

‘My  dear  Father  Tom, 

‘  Alost  ailed  ion  ately  yours, 

‘  F.  Lucas.’ 

The  other  volume  we  have  bracketed  with  the  life  of  Lucas  is 
the  record  of  oiu*  who  had  also  forded  his  way  to  altogether  another 
soil  to  that  which  was  his  by  his  birth  and  education.  We  called 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  some  time  since,  to  the  poems  of  Mr. 
Clough,  and,  ])erhaps,  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  do 
so  again,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  the  new  edition 
of  Ills  j)oems,  hut  for  the  savage,  unfeeling,  sneering,  and  inca¬ 
pable  nwiew  of  tliem  in  the  ‘Athenamm.’  Clough  >vas  one  of 
Arnold’s  pupils  at  Rugby ;  at  Oxford  he  stood  foremost  among 
the  renowned  young  men  of  his  time,  and  he  led  also  vigorously 
against  the  Tractarians  and  their  old-world  theology,  living  in 
Oxford  through  the  period  of  that  celebrated  theological  tempest. 
When  the  tracts  appeared,  leaving  college,  he  travelled  for  some 
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lime  iu  Europe  in  the  eventful  IS  18  and  18+1).  Only  t\V(‘lve 
Vi‘ars  mort*  of  life  and  labour  were  before  him.  He  became 
Warden  of  the  University  Hall,  London.  This  j)osition,  however, 
he  ap|K‘ars  to  have  relinquished  soon.  He  visitecl  America,  and 
his  name  is  still  remembered  and  loved  in  Boston.  He  subse- 
fjuently  held  oftieial  employment  in  tlie  Education  Department 
of  tlie  Privv  (N)uncil  t  Ithee,  and  assist(‘d  his  wife’s  cousin,  Florence 
Nightinj^ale,  in  her  lH‘autiful  work  ot  compassion  in  the  Crimea. 
Travelling  in  searcli  of  lu'alth,  he  died  at  Flonmce,  in  November, 
I8(il.  I  ..ucas  had  terminated  his  course  at  forty-tour:  Clougli 
terminat(‘(l  liis  at  forty-two.  We  have  already  said,  in  our 
.lanuary  Number,  wc‘  appreciate  these  ])oeins  highly  ;  and  while 
wt‘  canma  lift  them  to  the  siuiie  {dace,  they  do  belong  umjues- 
tiuiiably  to  the  intellectual  region  of  Robert  Browning  and 
'Jennyson  ;  and  readers  to  whom  those  writer’s  are  dear,  will  not 
fail  tt)  rec(‘iv(*  dedight  from  tlu‘se.  There'  is  in  all  the  {)oems  a 
great  reality,  which  must  lu'  a  grc'at  charm,  notwithstanding 
tlu'  timiditv  w'hich  half  conci'als  and  half  reve'als  th(^  sc(‘|»tical 
and  inobjt'ctivi*  thought  running  along  almost  (*very  line.  We 
say  tiiniel,  and  yc't  we‘  km»w"  not  where  doubt  is  so  tiiinly  ye‘t 
reverently  e.\{)ress(Ml.  'riu'  faith  which  was  real  to  him  is  ('xpri'sseel 
in  tlu'  noble  jMK'Ui,  ‘'Plu'  Ne‘W  Sinai  but  it  is  not  [)ossiblt‘  for 
any  honest  thinke'r  to  i‘sca|>c‘  the  indifferent  ism  of  the  age,  .nnl 
we  have*  many  studi  instaiu'es  iu  the  volume  as  that  c.dled — 
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•  ’fhoii  slialt  have  one  (iod  only  ;  who 
Would  he  at  the  expense  ot  two? 

No  graven  images  may  he 
Wor^•hip{H*d,  exeejU  the  currency; 

Swear  not  at  all  ;  tor,  for  thy  curse 
Thine  enemy  is  none  llie  worse  : 

At  cliurch  mi  Sunday  to  attend 

Will  serve  to  keep  the  world  thy  friend: 

Hoiu'ur  thy  {parents  ;  that  is,  all 
I'rom  whom  advancement  may  hcfall ; 

Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  but  need’st  not  strive 
Dllicioiisly  to  keep  alive: 

Bo  not  adultery  commit ; 

Advantage  rarely  eomes  of  it  : 

Thou  shalt  not  steal ;  an  empty  feat, 

When  it's  so  lucrative  to  cheat : 

Hear  not  false  witness  ;  let  the  lie 
Have  time  on  its  own  wings  to  lly. 
rhou  shalt  not  covet,  hut  tradition 
Approves  all  forms  of  competition.’ 

There  are  fe\v  traces  that  lie  liad  at  all  yielded  himself  to  the 
sneering  spirit  of  tlie  age.  He  savs,  I 
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*  Never  predicted  Parisian  millcnniiima,  never  beheld  a 
Nev)  Jerusalem  coming  doxen  dressed  like  a  hride  out  of  heaven 
Right  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.' 

And  if  tlie  general  eliaraeter  of  his  pocans  does  not  partiikc  of 
vehemence  and  passion,  sometimes  in  his  hexameters  he  rushes 
along  with  a  swift  force  like  tliat  of  ‘  the  C\isa  Guido  windows/ 


‘Luther,  they  say,  was  unwise  ;  like  a  half-tau"ht  German,  he  could  not 
See  that  old  follies  were  passing;  most  tran(|uilly  out  of  remembrance  ; 
Leo  the  Tenth  was  employing;  all  ellbrts  to  clear  out  abuses ; 

Jupiter,  Juno,  and  A^enus,  Pine  Arts,  and  Pine  Letters,  the  Poets, 
Scholars,  and  Sculptors,  and  Painters,  were  quietly  clearing  away  the 
Martyrs,  and  Virgins,  and  Saints,  or  at  any  rale  Thomas  Aquinas : 

He  must  forsooth  make  a  fuss  and  distend  his  huge  Wittenberg  lungs, 
and 

Bring  back  'fheology  once  yet  again  in  a  flood  upon  bhiropc : 

JjO  you,  for  forty  days  from  the  windows  of  heaven  it  fell ;  the 
Waters  prevail  on  the  earth  yet  more  for  a  hundred  and  tifty ; 

Are  they  abating  at  last^  the  doves  that  are  sent  to  explore  are 
Wearily  fain  to  return,  at  the  best  with  a  leaflet  of  promise, — 

Fain  to  return,  as  they  went,  to  the  wmndering  wave-tost  vessel, — 

Pain  to  re-enter  the  roof  which  covers  the  elean  and  the  unclean, — 
Luther,  they  say,  was  unwise ;  he  didn’t  see  how  things  were  going ; 
Luther  was  foolish, — but,  O  great  God!  what  call  you  Ignatius? 

O  my  tolerant  soul,  be  still !  but  you  talk  of  barbarians, 

Alaric,  Attila,  Genseric;  why,  they  came,  they  killed,  tliey 
Kavaged,  and  went  on  their  way  ;  but  these  vile,  tyrannous  Spaniards, 
These  are  here  still, — how  long,  O  ye  heavens,  in  the  country  of  Dante? 
These,  that  fanatieized  Kurope,  which  now  can  forget  them,  release  not 
This,  their  choicest  of  ])rey,  this  Italy  ;  here  you  see  them, — 

Here,  w  ith  emasculate  pupils  and  gimcrack  churches  of  Gesu, 
Pseudo-learning  and  lies,  confessional-boxes  ami  postures, — 

Here,  with  metallic  beliefs  and  regimental  devotions, — 

Here,  overcrusting  with  slime,  perverting,  defacing,  debasing 
Michael  Angelo’s  dome,  that  had  hung  the  Pantheon  in  heaven, 
liaphael’s  Joys  and  Graces,  and  thy  clear  stars,  Galileo  !’ 


If  we  more  love  to  rend  his  quieter  verses,  it  is  not  because  wii 
feel  much  coutideiice  in  Ids  tread.  Tluae  is  au  iiudecided  halting 
amidst  his  pleasant  cou])lets  ;  au  uudecidi'diu'ss  of  gait.  His 
verses  walk  forward  as  a  dreamer  in  the  twdliglit.  W  o  should 
call  his  verses  emiiieiitly  the  poetry  of  unsettled  convictions. 


‘  Shall  U'e  eomc  out  of  tt  all,  some  day,  as  one  does  from  a  tunnel  f 
Will  it  be  all  at  once,  without  our  doing  or  asking. 

Be  shall  behold  clear  day,  the  trees  and  meadows  about  us. 

And  the  faces  (f friends,  and  the  egvs  we  loved  looking  at  us  ? 
Who  knows  ?  Who  can  sag  ?  It  will  not  do  to  suppose  it.* 


Thus  again,  he  meets  the  incessant  assertion,  that  faith  is  born 
of  action  : — 


‘  Action  will  furnish  belief — but  will  that  belief  be  the  true  one  ? 
This  is  the  point,  you  know.  How  ever,  it  doesn’t  much  matter. 
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What  one  wants,  I  suppose,  is  to  predetermine  the  action. 

So  as  to  make  it  entail,  not  a  chance  belief,  but  the  true  one. 

Oiif  of  the  question,  you  say ;  if  a  thing  isn't  wrong,  we  may  do  it. 

Ah  !  but  this  wrong,  you  see — but  I  do  not  know  that  it  matters.’ 

It  might  have  occurnnl  to  so  vigorous  a  thinker  that,  of  course, 
a  belief  fiiniished  by  action  can  only  ))artake  of  the  nature  of 
the  action  itself.  Crafty  diplomatists,  and  bandits,  and  scheiiiiug 
traders,  are  a  very  active  folk,  but  the  will  they  follow  is  not 
(‘xactly  likely  to  give  any  clear  information  u})on  holy  doctrine. 
Faith  grows  o\it  of  action  because  being  is  a  fruit  of  doing. 
The  indeterminating  character  of  the  writer's  thought  is  well 
shown  in  those  quaint  verses  commencing — 

‘  TIow  in  heaven’s  name  did  Columbus  get  over, 

Isa  pure  wonder  to  me,  I  protest, 

Cabot  and  lualeigh  too,  that  well-read  rover, 

Frobisher,  Dumpier,  Drake  and  the  rest ; 

Bad  enough  all  the  same, 

For  them  that  after  came  ; 

But  in  great  heaven’s  name, 

How  he  should  ever  think 
That  on  the  other  brink 
Of  this  wild  waste,  terra  lirma  should  be, 

Ts  a  pure  wonder,  1  must  say,  to  me.’ 

The  restlessness  of  soul,  the  fevort'd  and  feverish  (piest  and 
complaint,  are  illu.strateil  again  and  again: — 

‘  ]{anq  this  thinking,  at  last  I  what  good  is  it  ?  oh,  and  what  evil ! 

Oh,  what  mischief  and  pain  !  like  a  clock'  in  a  sick  mayi's  chamber. 

Tick  ing  and  ticking,  and  still  through  each  covert  of  slumber  pursuing. 

What  shall  1  do  to  thee,  O  thou  Preserver  of  men  ?  Have  compassion: 
Be  favourable,  and  hear  !  Take  from  me  this  regal  knowledge  ; 

Let  me.  contented  and  mute,  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  my  brot 
Tranquilly,  happily  lie, — and  cat  grass,  like  Nebuchadnezzar!  ’ 

In  tho.se  moods  tlu‘  tone  of  the  poot  .scarcely  raises  either 
iiimself  or  his  readers  above  despnir. 

‘  Submit,  submit ! 

’Tis  common  sense,  and  human  wit 
Can  claim  no  higher  name  than  it. 

Devotion,  and  ideas,  and  love. 

And  beauty  claim  their  place  above ; 

But  saint  and  sage  and  poet’s  dreams 
Divide  the  light  in  coloured  streams. 

Which  this  alone  gives  all  combined. 

The  “  siccum  lumen”  of  tlie  mind. 

Called  common  sense ;  and  no  high  w  it 
(lives  better  counsel  than  docs  it. 

Submit,  submit 

*  For,  tell  me  then,  in  earth's  great  law  s, 

Have  you  found  any  saving  clause? 
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Exemption  special  i^anted  you 
Krom  doinp;  wbat  the  rest  must  do? 

Of  common  sense  who  made  you  quit, 

And  told  you  you’d  no  need  of  it  ? 

Nor  to  submit? 

This  stern  necessity  of  thin<;B 
On  every  side  our  beinj^  rings  ; 

Our  eager  aims,  still  questing  round, 

Find  exit  none  from  that  great  bound. 
Where  once  her  law  dictates  the  way. 

The  wise  thinks  only  to  obey. 

Take  life  as  she  has  ordered  it, 

And  come  what  may  of  it,  submit. 

Submit,  submit ! 

AVho  take  implicitly  her  will ; 

For  these,  her  vassal  chances  still 
Bring  store  of  joys,  successes,  pleasures  ; 
But  whoso  ponders,  weighs,  and  measures. 
She  calls  her  torturers  u])  to  goad 
With  spur  and  scourges  on  the  road. 

O,  lest  you  yield  not  timely,  ere 
Her  lips  that  mandate  pass,  beware  ! 
Beware  I  beware  I 

’Tis  common  sense  !  and  human  wit 
Can  claim  no  higher  name  than  it. 

Submit,  submit. 

Necessity  !  And  who  shall  dare 
Bring  to  her  feet  excuse  or  prayer? 
Beware,  beware! 

We  must,  we  must : 

Howe’er  we  turn,  and  pause,  and  tremble. 
Howe’er  we  shrink,  deceive,  dissemble, 
Whate’er  our  doubting,  grief,  disgust. 

The  hand  is  on  us,  and  we  must ; 

We  must,  we  must. 

’Tis  common  sense,  and  human  wit 
Can  find  no  better  name  than  it. 

Submit,  submit !  ’ 


We  are  ghul  B)  see  evidences  of  a  bright 
tlirougli  the  bars  of  the  author’s  thought : — 

‘  What  we,  when  face  to  face  we  see 
The  Father  of  our  souls,  shall  be, 
John  tells  us,  doth  not  yet  appear ; 
Ah,  did  he  tell  what  w  e  are  ncre ! 

‘  A  mind  for  thoughts  to  pass  into, 

A  heart  for  loves  to  travel  through. 
Five  senses  to  detect  things  near. 

Is  this  the  whole  that  we  are  here  ? 


Clou gh  an d  L vca s. 


Kulcs  bafllo  instincts — instincts  rules, 
Wise  men  are  bad — and  j;ood  are  fools, 
Facts  evil — wishes  vain  appear, 

We  cannot  go,  why  are  we  here  r 


‘  O  may  we  for  assurance  sake. 
Some  arbitrary  judgment  take. 
And  wilfully  pronounce  it  clear. 
For  this  or  that  ’tis  we  are  here  ? 


*  (^r  is  it  right,  and  will  it  do. 

To  pace  the  sad  confusion  through. 
And  say  : — It  doth  not  yet  appear. 
What  we  shall  be,  what  we  arc  here. 


‘  Ah  yet,  when  all  is  thought  and  said. 
The" heart  still  overrules  the  head  ; 
Still  what  we  hope  we  must  believe, 
And  what  is  given  us  receive ; 


‘  Must  still  believe,  for  still  we  hope 
That  in  a  world  of  larger  scope, 
AVhat  here  is  faithfully  begun 
AVill  be  completed,  not  undone. 


‘  Aly  child,  we  still  must  think,  when  we 
'fhat  ampler  life  together  see. 

Some  true  result  will  yet  appear 
( )f  what  we  are,  together,  liere.’ 


And  is  not  the  following  most  beautiful  and  strengthening? — 


Say  not,  the  struggle  nought  availeth. 
The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 
Tlie  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth. 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 


If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars  ; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed, 
Vour  comrades  cliase  e’en  now  tlie  fliers. 
And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 


‘  For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  iicre  no  ])ainful  inch  to  gain. 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making. 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 


‘  And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

A\  hen  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light, 
In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly. 
Hut  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright.’ 


And  thus  thu  life  of  the  ideal  within  the  soul  sustains  the 
best  hojx‘s  of  tlu‘  mind  and  heart  of  man,  as  well  as  the  life  of 
the  poet,  with  meat  to  cat  that  others  know'  not  of : — 
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‘  I  have  Peen  higher  holier  things  than  these, 
And  therefore  must  to  these  refuse  my  heart, 
Yet  am  I  panting  for  a  little  ease  ; 

I’ll  take,  and  so  depart.’ 


We  lay  down  this  volniue  with  very  different  im])ressions  to 
some  of  our  conteinptuaries.  We  are  hy  no  means  insensible  to 
its  faults  :  in  the  ‘  Bt)thie  of  Tober-na-Yuolieh’  they  are  mani- 
fohl  ;  faults,  wo  venture  to  think,  of  structure  and  of  taste.  But 
we  have  selected  eiKuigh  to  show  that  the  volume  has  that  claim 
which  is  chief  of  all  claims  :  it  is  the  real  production  of  a  clearly 
thinking,  highly  cultured,  and  nobly  gifted  man. 


SHOirr  NOTICKS. 

WE  arc  glad  to  receive,  and  to  eoininend  to  the  large  circle  of 
friends  who  will  be  glad  to  receive,  Lcifcltildy  D.D.^a 

Sketch  of  his  ('haracter  and  ]\Linist)'j/y  icitli  hrirf  Notes  of  his  Last 
Dai/Syhy  Ja)ncs  Baldwin  Brown,  J). A.  (AVhird  A  Co.)  The  sketch 
appears  to  he  two  memorial  sermons,  wholly  free,  however,  from  all 
sermon  mannerism.  Every  page  glows  with  graphic  ailbctioii.  The 
little  book  is  full  of  interest.  ]\iany  incidents  in  the  life  of  our 
beloved,  departed,  and  most  venerable  friend,  are  vividly  and  vigor¬ 
ously  presented.  IMr.  Brown  gives  a  fine  aj)preciative  glance  upon 
the  whole  life,  character,  and  labours  of  this  eminently  useful  man. 
lie  preserves  in  clear  individual  distinctness  what  his  patriarchal 
relative  w’as,  in  his  mind,  and  conviction,  and  whole  character — and 
what  he  is.  This  is  a  very  brief  memorial,  but  it  may  be  most 
appropriately  introduced  into  reading  societies  ;'and  congregational 
libraries  ;  and  we  commend  it  as  a  line  study  to  the  young  students 
of  the  ministry,  as  revealing  the  springs  which  moved  the  lip  and 
gave  wings  to  the  power  of  one  of  the  most  commanding  ])ulpit 
orators  of  our  denomination  and  our  aire. 

WE  never  tire  of  old  Norway,  and  especially  in  such  company  as 
we  find  in  Gamlc  Aionje  (Old  Noriraij) ;  or,  Our  Holidays 
in  Scandinavia.  (Hamilton  A  Adams.)  It  is  a  most  cheerful 
book.  It  has  the  advantage  of  brevity,  and  every  page  sparkles,  not 
with  wit,  not  with  description,  but  with  soul.  Determined  to  see  the 
old  land,  a  party  started  olf,  and  the  results  ot*  the  travel  we  sup¬ 
pose  are  narrated  by  a  woman’s  pen — one  of  the  number.  The  route, 
and  the  incidents,  and  more  prominent  places  upon  the  route  are 
all  described.  We  have  no  space,  however,  to  do  more  than  to 
say  of  it,  w'hether  the  reader  is  or  is  not  acquainted  with  old 
Norway,  it  will  prove  a  most  interesting  and  cheerful  book.  We 
have  been  with  our  charming  authoress  through  towns,  and  villages. 
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and  pine  forests ;  have  crossed  with  her  the  wide  valleys  and  torrents 
on  those  crazy-looking  wooden  bridges ;  have  visited  with  lier 
‘  the  glaciers’  cold  and  restless  mass,’  and  the  human  litb  of  the 
region — well,  we  should  think  that  very  charming,  too.  At  any  rate 
there  was  no  lack  of  hospitality,  and  of  that  fashion  wliich  shines 
out  very  pleasantly  in  contrast  with  our  cold,  and  formal,  and 
luxurious  hospitality  of  parties  and  proprieties. 

“I /I  It.  IIAXTEK,  whose  forms  of  publication  of  the  Bible  are 
IVi  almost  as  various  as  the  books  of  the  Bible,  issues,  in  a 
neater  and  still  more  portable  form  than  before,  some  books  of  the 
sacred  volume  in  B2mo.  AVe  have  received  The  Psahns,the  Proverbs^ 
Pomaus,  and  Hehreirs^  with  Scriptural  illustrations  ;  a  clear,  hold, 
distinct  type,  both  of  text  and  illustration.  We  could  have  wished 
the  illustrations  had  been  more  copious,  but  the  size  is  admirably  con¬ 
venient.  We  shall  long  to  receive  in  this  form  all  the  books  of  the 
word  of  God.  The  book  most  beloved  by  the  reader,  or  most 
needed,  may  bi‘  carried  in  any  ])ocket,  and  be  ready  for  the  walk,  the 
boat,  the  pulpit,  the  inn,  or  the  bed-room. 

have  lying  before  us  a  batch  of  Bicentenary  pamphlets  and 
V  1  publications,  to  wdiicli  we  briefly  call  attention.  i>iie  of  the 
most  concise  and  interesting  narratives  for  this  moment  of  our  con¬ 
gregational  history  is,  IbGO — 1G72:  Black  Bartholomew ,  andihe  Twelve 
yenrs  Conflict.  Bi/  the  Author  of  Historical  Paj)crs.  Second  Pdition. 
(Elliot  Stock.)  And  from  the  same  faithful  and  well-informed  pen 
we  have  the  Bicentenary  Prize  Essay,  Congregational  Church  Jlis- 
long,  from  the  Peformation  to  1GG2,  hg  John  ICaddingfon,  B.l). 
(Ward  A'  Go.)  But  these  excellent  little  tracts  shall  not  be  dis¬ 
missed  thus.  AV’^e  mention  them  to  our  readers,  and  shall  refer  to 
them  again.  Dr.  AVaddington’s  Congregational  History  is  a  calm 
statement  of  the  ancient  persecution  most  needed,  and  temperate, 
and  vindicating.  The  same  promise  also  must  be  given  to  another 
Bicentenary  Prize  Essay:  Christian  Churches,  the  Sohlcst  Form  of 
Social  Lifcy  the  Reprcsentatices  of  Christ  on  Earthy  the  BwclUng- 
place  if  the  Uohj  Spirit.  Bg  Joseph  Angus,  JJ.l).  (Ward  A  Co.)  This 
essay  is  very  lucid  as  a  statement  of  the  scaffolding  of  a  Christian 
Church  ;  but  there  are  lines  of  hardness  in  it  which  ice  would  wish 
to  sec  modified.  The  essay  is,  of  course,  a  protest  against  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  State  machinery  ;  and  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  that  argu¬ 
ment  leans  over  upon  the  side  of  a  too  self-willed  and  lawless  indi¬ 
vidualism  ;  and  the  absence  of  the  State  in  many  minds  has  become 
an  argument  for  the  absence  of  all  authority  in  church  rule. 
\V  e  trust  the  Bicent^nary  year  may  do  something  to  correct  this  evil 
also.  Every  line  Dr.  Angus  writes  is  clear;  but  unless  we  miscon¬ 
ceive  him,  we  should  like  our  church  to  be  more  than  the  details  of 
his  method  would  permit  it  to  be.  The  title  of  his  essay  is  perfect. 
A  church  is  the  noblest  form  of  social  life,  the  representative  of  Christ 
on  earth, the  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  in  the  working  of 
his  method  is  there  a  place  for  the  complete  movement  of  the  ideal 
Christian  life  ^  The  lines  of  the  essay,  we  will  dare  to  say,  are  blue 
and  bright  as  steel,  not  blue  and  bright  as  the  heavens. 
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